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' derives the idea that “ Reform agitation was nothing but an 


intrigue among statesmen?” Lords Russell and Palmerston 


are bitterly reproached with having used Reform as a step- 


actor who is painfully conscious that “‘ Hecuba” is nothing | 


“to him, or he to Hecuba”—the jovial widow who can 
scarcely conceal her satisfaction at the departure of the dear 
defunct—the doctor who is expected to look sad at a funeral 
—the clown who is called upon to appear merry in a 
pantomime—have all difficult and tiresome tasks enough in 
their way. 
grievance-monger seems to us to have a more laborious job 
than any of them. We really feel a sincere compassion 
for the Quarterly Reviewer, who had to sit down to write two 
sheets of political denunciation in the present state of public 


opinion. There is nothing in the world so disheartening as 


But in these days the professional political | 


ping-stone to power. In this, at least, they acted according 
to the traditions and principles of their party ; but upon 
what grounds and for what objects did a Tory Administra- 
tion pledge itself to a Reform Bill, and for what objects did 
Mr. Disraeli in the last agonies of the final struggle offer 
even to surrender the borough franchise? These are ques- 
tions to which we recommend the Reviewer, before he pre- 
pares his next tirade, to provide himself with some plausible, 
if not satisfactory, answer. 

The next head of the indictment against a “ Reforming 
Administration ” is that it has wickedly endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the Radicals. This, in the opinion of the Quarterly 
Review, is the head and front of Lord Palmerston’s offending. 


| We don’t stop to inquire into the character or enormity of 


to play to a dead and indifferent audience, except it is to | 
_ of a Liberal minister to attempt to satisfy the Radicals after 


endeavour to flog into a passion a contented and complacent 
public. To say that the Quarterly Review has uttered a 
great deal of rubbish in a tolerably smart style, is only to 
admit that he has acquitted himself respectably in an un- 
profitable situation. The political article in the last Quar- 
terly is a sort of “ Brutus and Cassius” oration, such as 
might be delivered by a clever school-boy in a sixth-form 
debating club against some ideal tyrant. 
course, with a tremendous philippic against Reform and all 
Reformers. The “general remodelling of all our valued 
institutions,’ 
great Reform delusion has been dissipated.” The dangerous 
beliet that a “‘constant degradation of the suffrage was to be 


’ we are told, has been “ happily checked.” ‘The 


The ball opens, of | 


the inexorable law of our growth ” is at an end. In fact, nows | 


sommes sauvés. ‘ Our statesmen have awoken to the fact 
that the imagined Reform agitation was nothing but an 
intrigue among themselves, and the nation was far too sen- 


sible to desire any further approximation to the government | 


of the multitude.” 
who deal in sneers of this description, should have the 
acuteness to remember that taunts are implements which 
have two edges, one of which may happen to wound the 
hands of those who wield them. To listen to the Quarterly 


These are “ brave ’ords,” but gentlemen, 


Review, one would suppose that the records of the past were’ 


all obliterated, and that the memories of mankind could not 


reach over the space of four years. We should like to know | 


who it was that, in the year 1858, gratuitously undertook 


the task of “remodelling our most valued institutions?” | 


Who were then the fuglemen of the “great Reform delu- 
sion ?” Whose Administration proposed, as the condition of 
its existence, to produce a bill for the “ degradation of the 
suffrage?” Did the Quarterly Review never hear of Lord 
Derby’s Reform Bill, or is it from that performance that it 


| 


this offence, But if it is a high misdemeanour on the part 
their several kinds, ‘commercial, religious, and sentimental,” 
what are we to think of a Conservative leader of Opposition 
whose whole conception of policy is to entrap the affections 
of these gay Radicals, and allure them into little conspiracies 
by which he alone is to profit ? The conduct of Lord Palmer- 
ston towards the gentlemen below the gangway is said by the 
Reviewer to be like that of a “flighty wife to a husband 
whom she dreads and detests.” . If we may be allowed to 
pursue this singular image, we should say that the behaviour 
of Mr. Disraeli towards the same gentlemen is most of all 
like that of a faithless husband towards a lady who is not his 
wife, but whom he desires at once to seduce and to desert. 
What has been the history of the Tory party, ever since 
they broke up the Government of Sir R. Peel and placed 
themselves under the guidance of their present leaders, 
except a series of meretricious alliances with politicians 
whose principles they abhorred, in order to gain possession 
of the offices they coveted? The Quarterly Review has 
actually the audacity to attribute to Lord Russell the ex- 
pulsion of Sir R. Peel on the Irish Coercion Bill ; as if all the 
world did not know that it was the work of the malignity of 
Mr. Disraeli, and the hatred of Lord G. Bentinck. . For 
office, the Tories threw overboard their vaunted principles of 
Protection in 1852. For office, they coalesced with Mr. 
Cobden on the Chinese Resolution. For office, they allied 
themselves with Mr. Milner Gibson to defeat Lord Palmer- 
ston on the Conspiracy Bill. . To retain the offices they had 
thus acquired, they sanctioned without remorse the “ great 
Reform delusion.” For office, they have intrigued and are 
intriguing with the rump of the Irish Papacy, in order to 
catch a few Irish votes at the expense of the dearest prin- 
ciples they have ever professed, and to the dishonour of the 
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Church for whose interests they pretend an exclu 


regard. Send 
efficient establishments have permitted their authorizec 


leader to denounce “ bloated armaments,” and to bid for 
Radical support. And this is the party, and these are the 
men, who have the face to make it a charge against 
Lord Palmerston that he has sold the interests of the 
country in order to purchase Radical support. These are 
the men who venture to deal in charges of insincerity, and to 
challenge inquiry into their own good faith. 

But then, for want of something better to say, the Tory 
Reviewer is fain to raise the stale cry that “ the Church is in 
danger.” Indeed, the passages which are devoted to the 
Church-rate question read more like ravings extracted out 
of a sermon of Sacheverel than the pages of a reasonable 
journal in the year 1863. We are told that the Church has 
been “ offered up as a victim.” The “supreme hour of the 
Church” had well nigh arrived when “the few leading 
Constitutional Whigs filed into the Dissenting lobby.” ‘To 
this Government, among all Whig Governments, has been 
reserved the honour of attempting an enterprise of which 
Walpole and Fox never dreamed, and from which Lord 
Grey and Lord Melbourne recoiled. Never before, since 
the days of Cromwell, have the servants of the Crown 
voted as a body for the direct spoliation of the Eng- 
lish Church.” What balderdash is this? Has this un- 
skilful writer forgotten that this senseless vituperation 
falls on other heads besides those which he hoped 
to break? When “the few leading Constitutional Whigs 
filed into the Dissenting lobby,” did they go there 
alone or attended only by their “religious Radical” allies ? 
Has the Quarterly Reviewer, who must needs go back to the 
days of the “elder Cromwell” for a parallel to such atrocities, 
forgotten that the heir of Derby of Latham joined in that 
‘enterprise of which Walpole and Fox never dreamed, and 
from which Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne recoiled?” Does 
he not know that the eldest son of the Tory Prime Minister 
—the spes surgentis Iuli—the Secretary of State of the late 
and futwre Conservative Cabinet,—was a party not by his vote 
only, but by his writings, to the “direct spoliation of the 
English Church!” Nor did Lord Stanley stand alone. If 
we are not much mistaken, Sir J. Pakington, that other light 
of Tory wisdom, has lent on this subject his countenance 
and support to “the most spoliating Administration our 
history records.” Yet Mr. Gladstone is denounced in un- 
measured terms, for not speaking, though he voted, against a 
measure for which Lord Stanley wrote and which Sir J. Paking- 
ton supported. These are the sort of inconsistencies and absur- 
dities into which journalists are betrayed, who are forced to 
talk nonsense simply because they have nothing to say. 

Upon the question of Foreign affairs this ill-advised 
writer is equally unfortunate. His attempt to vilify the 
Italian policy of Government is a conspicuous failure, It 
is only a foolish repetition of that unhappy essay of Mr. 
Disraeli last session upon Papal independence, which re- 
ceived at the hands of Lord Palmerston so effective a 
castigation. It is, forsooth, the moral sympathy and sup- 
port which Lord Russell has extended to the Italian cause 
which is the real cause of all the difficulties of the Italian 
Government. If only Lord Malmesbury had been at the 
Foreign Office, the Cabinet of Turin would have had a 
much easier time of it; the Pope would have quietly left 
Rome by this time ; the Emperor of the French would have 
been accommodating ; in short, by a policy of ‘‘ complete 
abstinence,” everything would have been arranged iu the 
best possible manner. If the Quarterly Review were written 
exclusively for circulation among the Marines, this sort of 
stuff might perhaps be expected to go down ; but does the 
writer suppose that the English people, and, what is more, 
the Italian people, do not know that the firm but prudent 
support of the English Cabinet has achieved for the 
cause of Italian liberty more even than the bayonets of 
France ? Does he suppose that the world is unaware that it 
was the moral influence of England which enabled the Italian 
Government to bre 
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allan peninsula to the other the 
wang England is more cherished and respected than that 
of any other Power in Europe ? 

On the American question the Reviewer shows a little 
more caution. He attributes, indeed, more suo, the “ruin 
of the staple industry ” of England to the policy of the Whig 
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‘© Who made the quarterti loaf and Luddites rise ? 
Who filled the butcher’s shops with large blue flies ?” 
The practical difference between the Administration of Lord 
Palmerston and that by which the Quarterly Revtew would 


fain replace it is that the latter, in addition to “ the ruin of 


the staple industry of the country,” would have given us the 
agreeable interlude of a war with America. However, we 
are happy to observe that even the Quarterly Review has had 
the wit to discover, since its October number, the general 
sense of the country on this subject, and we hear no more of 
the clamour for recognition and intervention, which is the 
staple commodity of the Tory daily press. | Possibly the 
Quarterly has got “the office ” on this subject from its friends, 
who are hoping for office themselves. 

On the subject of the Ionian Islands, the Quarterly can 
find nothing better to say than that the Government have 
dismembered the British Empire in order to gratify the 
economical prejudices of Mr. Bright. If it were so, we don’t 
see why the party who are pledged to the reduction of 
“bloated armaments” should object to the process of depletion. 
We suspect that, if this is the best card in the Opposition 
hand, they will not win the trick. The country will require 
some more reasonable and probable ground for quarrelling 
with a decision the good policy of which, on political and 
military grounds, is equally admitted. 

In finance, the Tory essayist of course harks back to the 
threadbare topic of the Paper Duty. But in spite of all 
the lugubrious vaticinations which have issued from the 
Opposition benches, Mr. Gladstone has not yet ruined the 
country. On the great feature of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s scheme—we mean the Commercial Treaty with 
France—the Tories observe as profound a silence as that 
with which they habitually treat the topic of Free Trade. 
The signal and opportune success of the Commercial Treaty 
must be gall and wormwood to the gentlemen who opposed 
it with a malignity almost personal. They will gnaw the 
file in vain, in endeavouring to convict of misdemeanour a 
financier who has given to the country the only compensa- 
tion possible for the disaster which has befallen our American 
trade. The reviewer concludes by endeavouring to develope 
a theory to account for the fact, to him incomprehensible, of 
Lord Palmerston’s popularity and success. We cannot follow 
him into all the ambages of this intolerable nonsense. But 
we will offer him in a single sentence our own solution of 
the difficulty. Lord Palmerston is popular and successful 
because he is in every respect the exact opposite of the right 
honourable gentleman who leads the Tory party in the 
House of Commons, and who has the honour to enjoy the 
confidence of the Quarterly Review. 








INDIAN versus AMERICAN COTTON. 


T is exceedingly difficult to establish fairly and con- 
clusively in the popular mind any facts or principles 
involving much purely technical information. Readers 
easily forget what they haue never heard before, and do not 
very thoroughly understand ; and writers who have never 
mastered the subject continue to put forth old fallacies, and 
to argue on superficial knowledge. We have endeavoured 
more than once to explain the peculiarities of the cotton 
supply, and the reason why the American staple has always 
been preferred to the Indian ; and why, even now, the 
notion so constantly repeated by ordinary journals,—that a 
little exertion on the part of our Indian authorities, and a 
little emancipation from prejudice on the part of our British 
manufacturers, will soon make us independent of the United 
States, cannot be sustained. But as the exploded errors 
reappear from time to time, so must the old corrections be 
from time to time repeated. The case is really not difficult 
of comprehension, if only the simple facts are clearly stated 


and made generally known. 


It is customary to speak of “cotton” as if it were one and 
the same article, like tea or coffee, only a little better or a 
little worse in quality according to the country it comes 
from, or the care taken in gathering it and packing it. No 
idea can well be more inaccurate, or rather more incomplete. 
Cotton is a production including almost as many varieties as 
corn ; and, like corn, each variety has its special use and 
adaptation. Wheat, oats, and barley, are all available for 
food. Orleans, Surat, Egyptian, and Brazilian cotton are 
all available for calicoes and yarn. But the Brazilian staple 
is almost as distinct from the Indian as oats from wheat . 
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and Surat cotton can no more make muslin or fine thread, 
or Egyptian make weft, than wheat can be malted or barley 
made into good household bread. The different cotton pods 
are distinct from each other not merely in length, in colour, 
and in cleanliness, according to the several climates and soils 
which produce them ; they are originally different plants, 
some, we understand, being annuals and some biennials, 
—some even being plants and some being trees,—and 
though one quality may, to a considerable extent, be sub- 
stituted for another—just as horses may be fed on barley 
and mankind on oats, when the price and the supply tempt 
to such a departure from ordinary practice,—yet this substi- 
tution has both its limits and its inconveniences in the case of 
cotton as well as in the case of grain. 

Let us exemplify our meaning. The finest quality of 
cotton is known as Sea Islands. This grows on the low- 
lying islands off the coast of Georgia and Carolina, and has 
been produced also in Queensland, Australia. It is long, 
fine, and silky in fibre, and beautifully white in colour, and 
is used only for the highest numbers of yarn, from 150’s to 
300’s, either for muslins or for doubling into the finest 
threads for lace. It sells, in ordinary years, for about 
2s. and 3s. per lb., and only about 40,000 bales a year are 
produced or wanted. When this is scarce, or when, as now, 
the supply is interrupted, the best quality of Egyptian can, 
to a great extent, be substituted for it, though at a certain 
lisadvantage, as it is less easy to work, more irregular in 
length of fibre, and of a very inferior colour. 

In value and cost, Zgyptian and Brazilian cotton rank 
next to Sea Islands, though at a long interval. The former 
ean be spun into fine numbers, and the latter is very strong. 
Both are largely used in spinning what is called the warp, or 
the longitudinal threads of the cloth, which have to bear the 
friction and tension of the loom, and in which, therefore, 
tenacity is the quality required. The warp for muslins 
and for some threads is always, and almost must be, made 
from Egyptian cotton ; and Brazil or West Indian, which 
has the same harsh and strong character, is largely used 
for the warp of the coarser fabrics, such as fustians and 
velveteens. None of these three sorts, however, are available 
for woof or weft, 2.¢., the transverse threads of the fabric, 
for which softness, not strength, is needed, and where colour 
and cleanliness in the fibre are in consequence more valuable 
jualities than length. 

Surat, or Indian cotton, ranks lowest of all. Its charac- 
teristics are shortness and irregularity of fibre, a rich white 
colour, and great admixture of leaf and dirt, which makes it 
not only troublesome but wasteful to use, It is employed 
chiefly in producing the coarser numbers of yarns, from 10’s 
to 30's, and in making weft for calicoes, shirtings, and what 
are called Domestics—. e., the strongest sort of cotton textures. 
For these purposes it is well adapted, and would be more 
suitable still if it were transmitted in a cleaner state. “Its 
ordinary price used to range from 23d. to dd. per lb. It 
has now reached the enormous figure of from 13d. to 16d. 
per pound. 

Now American cotton combines and includes the charac- 
teristics of all the other qualities. Part of it, the Sea Islands, 
as we have seen, is longer, silkier, and whiter than the 
best Egyptian. Some of it, the best Orleans, is as strong as 
the Brazilian, and at the same time softer, cleaner, more 
regular, and far more workable. The remainder, the great 
bulk of the crop, known as “ Upland,” ‘ Mobile,” c&e., is 
longer, cleaner, and, to use a technical expression, Aindlier 
than the Surat, and a pound of it will go considerably further 
in producing yarn or cloth. American cotton is available 
for making both warp and woof; it can be applied to any 
purpose ; it will spin any numbers, from 10’s up to 250’s. 
No wonder, then, that it should be more sought after than 
any other kind. The manufacturer has a preference for it— 
not, as it is customary to say, “‘a prejudice in its favour.” 
He is prejudiced in its favour, just as the baker or the con- 
sumer is prejudiced in favour of the best wheat. He prefers 
it to Surat because it makes more yarn, and makes it better, 
just as the baker prefers wheat to oats, because it contains 
more nutriment and makes better bread. The price of 
American cotton used to range from 4d. to 8d. alb.; at 
present it ranges from 18d. to 28d. a Ib. 

We have now explained sufliciently, we think, why the 
cotton of the United States is so much called for, and so 
much preferred to that of any other quarter of the world, 
and to that of India especially. There is another reason 
for what is termed the objection of manufacturers to Surat. 
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It usually, indeed almost invariably, comes forward in a 
very filthy state. It is carelessly gathered, carelessly packed, 
and damaged in transit ; so that it not only contains an 
enormous amount of seed, leaf, and dust, which has to be 
beaten out of it, and which when beaten out leaves a com- 
paratively small residuum of actual . cotton,—but the 
process of eliminating this rubbish is a very costly one. 
Surat requires more manipulation than American cotton. 
Being shorter in fibre also, the machinery has to work more 
slowly when engaged upon it, and as the yarn produced from 
it is weaker than that produced from the Orleans variety, 
it is more difficult to weave, and yields poorer wages to the 
operative, and a poorer result to the manufacturer, It is, 
in a word, in every way an inferior article, and can only be 
forced into consumption by its lower price or by the absence 
of its rival. 

But it will be asked, “ Cannot the quality be improved ?” 
Certainly it can. The indigenous Indian cotton might, by 
care and honesty and common sense on the part of native 
merchants and producers, be forwarded in a far cleaner 
condition, and its transmission would then cost less per 
pound, and a higher price would be given for it. But little 
progress has yet been made in this direction. On the con- 
trary, the higher price we give, the worse is often the 
average quality of the article sent ; because the natives, being 
anxious to send as much as possible, pick the cotton more 
closely and include more dirt with their pickings. The 
American variety, too, might be produced in India, and 
indeed is and has long been produced in certain quantities ; 
and, when forwarded to England, has always commanded 
the same price as a similar article produced in the United 
States. But two difficulties stand in the way of an exten- 
sive production of the superior quality in India—viz., the 
habits of the natives and the nature of the country. An 
Oriental people can scarcely ever be induced, except under 
the strongest pressure and the most unceasing supervision, 
to alter their system of agriculture or their articles of 
growth ; and it is always difficult to substitute an exotic for 
an indigenous production. It is not, therefore, that Orleans 
cotton cannot be grown in India, but that it cannot be grown 
either so easily or so cheaply as in the United States, nor, 
when grown, can it be so easily transmitted. For the pro- 
fitable and extensive growth’ of a crop so bulky as cotton, 
four requisites are indispensable—favouring soil and climate, 
cheap labour, intelligence and capital, and easy and abun- 
dant water-carriage. India has labour as cheap as the 
United States ; its soil and climate are good, though not so 
good ; but in intelligence and available capital it is far 
behind, and in means of carriage, either by rail or by water, 
there can be no comparison between India and America. 
These are the reasons why English manufacturers still retain 
their “unhallowed” longing for slave-grown cotton, and 
why they are convinced that, as soon as it again comes into 
the market, it will recover its old superior position. 








THE LATIN HOBBY-HORSE. 


HE flights of divine folly which Mr. Disraeli’s imagi- 
nation takes on the subject of the Jews and the “ Cau- 
casian mystery” have found a parallel at last. Each of the 
various prophets of Mumbo Jumbo is sure to have a chosen 
tribe that is destined to regenerate mankind. The pious Mr. 
Disraeli,who is never more at home than when he is execut- 
ing sacred Hebrew dances after the agile and solemn manner 
of King David, prefers the Hebrew nation. The O'Donoghue, 
whose ceremonial consists in worshipping a wild Irish Mumbo 
Jumbo of his own upon the Irish harp, is for restoring the 
world by the medium of the Celt. In his turn, —last but 
not least, — the Emperor of the French takes up the Latin 
race. It is probable that Mr. Disraeli’s ideal heroines, but 
for the exigencies of the world of fashion, would all have 
had hooked noses, and all performed upon the tinrbrel. The 
Emperor’s ideal pleasure, in like manner, would be to be 
permitted to wear the diadem of Augustus and to revive a 
second Imperial Rome upon the banks of the Seine. His pas- 
sion for.a ‘‘ Latin mystery ” is as constant as that of the right 
honourable member for Bucks for a Caucasian. It inyests 
him, moreover, with the same air of unutterable and lonely 
grandeur. In the daytime Mr. Disraeli and Louis Napoleon 
mix with the busy crowd of men; in the night-time they 
retire to the wild and desolate mountain-tops, to commune 
with the nationalities of the past. From the mountain-top 
of Hughenden Manor we catch at times weird murmurs 
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about Asiatic regeneration, and occasional and fitful snatches 
of Jewish melody. The mountain-top of the Tuileries, with 
equal solemnity, gives out a sound of Latin tongues and the 
rustling of imperial purples. When we hear these myste- 
rious noises, we know that they are part of the solace which 
great minds permit themselves. Mr. Disraeli is marshalling 
the tribes for a march through Asia Minor upon J erusalem. 
Napoleon III. is redistributing the national frontiers of 
Europe or America, with the view of providing for the 
comfort of the Latin race. 

It will be a consolation to the Latin race—whatever and 
wherever that mysterious nationality may be—to learn that 
an Imperial patron has got his eye upon them. So great an 
honour has, however, its corresponding drawbacks. The 
Latin race must “sleep straight,” and never be “down at 
heel.” The interests of civilization require that they should 
keep moving and always be in a state of the highest possible 
political polish. They must not disgrace their name, or 
bring indirect discredit on their historical origin. Mexico 
is a striking illustration of a country that forgot her position 
as member of the Latin race. In direct violation of her 
duty, she began to show symptoms of internal lassitude, 
disorder, and decay. His Imperial Majesty, from his lonely 
mountain-top, fixed his visionary eye upon her, and deter- 
mined to take in hand so neglected and degenerate a branch 
of the Latin community. Ignorant, perhaps, of the first 
principles of ethnology, the Mexicans at first may have been 
at a loss to account for the sudden slap in the back which 
they received from France. They had for many years 
been going on comfortably murdering one another, without 
troubling themselves to recollect from what quarter of the 
globe their first ancestors had come. Nor were the won- 
dering Governments of Europe much wiser. Nobody 
could conceive what possible interest his Majesty could take 
in the welfare of the Mexican commonwealth. A throne, 
perhaps, was wanted for Prince Napoleon, or for the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, or even for a troublesome Bourbon. As 
time progressed, all these shadowy suggestions were scattered 
to the winds, Even the return of Almonte and of the 
clerical exiles seemed likely to be abandoned, as by no means 
essential to the prime object of the expedition. After an 
interval of uncertainty, Mexico, and the world in general, 
have been enlightened as to the cause of the Mexican in- 
vasion. The interests of the Latin race account for all. 
General Forey, in obedience to his master’s order, is by this 
time no doubt explaining the affair to the puzzled Mexi- 
cans. This poke in the ribs, they are informed, is to remind 
them of their privileges. ‘There will not be wanting people 
who will ask why we expend men and money to found a 
regular government in Mexico.” The General is to enlighten 
these sceptics as to the real reason. France desires “to 
restore to the Latin race on the other side of the Atlantic all 
its strength and its privilege.” Rarely has a more humorous 
spectacle been seen than that of a dreamy Imperial ethnolo- 
gist sitting down, cigar in hand, to explain to one of his gene- 
rals of brigade the necessity of invading Mexico for the sake 
of the destinies of the descendants of Latium. It is pleasant 
to conceive of the confusion of mind with which the honest 
general,—who, perhaps, had never heard of the Latin race 
before,—received so recondite an announcement, and retailed 
it in due turn to his sows-lieutenants. Going to war for an 
idea is plain sailing compared with going to war for the sake 
of the prospects of Latinity ; and the perplexity of the 
F rench camp, when the news came of this new military mis- 
sion, must have been extreme. We can well imagine how 
the corporals of Zouaves laid their heads together over the 
camp fires on receiving the intelligence, and wondered what 
in the name of Heaven was the Latin race. The Mexican 
Government had better give in at once without further 
bloodshed. If a treaty or a subsidy could have bought off 
the Fr ench, it would have been a different thing. As it is 
nothing is left for it but submission, when they have to deal 
with an assailant who makes war across the Atlantic on 
ethnological principles. His Majesty is mounted on the most 
alarming of hobby- horses. Anation which is unfortunate 
enough to belong to the Latin race can do little except 
letting him have his way. 

When Mexico has been co ‘red. Mex; oo 
Emperor’s programme—is ae rege The. nen 
dition of that unhappy Pet in all” ‘ . ” 2 

7 ox y is conscience bad 
enough. It can hardly, however, be more gloomy than the 
sentimental picture given of it in the French papers. The 
Monitewr, with inimitable gravity, descants on the tyranny 
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of the Mexican Government and the subservience of the 
the Mexican press. Incredible as it will seem, the Mexican 
press is not allowed to criticise In a hostile spirit the Mexican 
Ministry, or to express enthusiasm at the advent of the 
French. They have no M. de Persigny to maintain inviolate 
the rights of free discussion. The Mexican finances are also 
in a sad way. That profligate empire is immersed in debt. 
General Forey’s orders are plain and straightforward—to 
reform all abuses, and to make Mexico as much as possible 
like France. ‘ You will aid the new Government to intro- 
duce into the Administration, and particularly into the 
finances, that regularity of which France affords the best 
model.” There is a cool simplicity about this which baftles 
all comment. It would be irreverent to suppose it possible 
that his Imperial Majesty can have been making game of his 
faithful general. But the prospects of the Latin race, the 
gagging of the Mexican press, and the “ regularity ” of the 
French finances and of French administration in general, 
must have afforded a quiet amusement this week to the poli- 
ticians of Paris. It is possible, they will think, to have an 
almost too delightful regularity in administrative matters. 
Irregularity will certainly be banished for ever from the 
administration of Mexico, if the Emperor’s plan is carried 
out of admitting only “the principal persons of all political 
parties, who shall have embraced our cause” to share in the 
discussion as to the new Government. This is introducing 
French administrative regularity with a vengeance, and 
insuring harmony and union among the framers of the 
future Mexican constitution. It will be convenient for 
General Forey to be able to remind them that for insuring 
regularity in the administration there is nothing like the 
French institution of Prefects. A few prefects judiciously 
scattered up and down Mexico, if they were active and intel- 
ligent, would bring about a wonderful unanimity of opinion 
among the delegates of the nation. Nothing serves so well 
as a Prefect for keeping the Latin race thoroughly up to the 
mark. It is thus the Latin race is enabled at once to enjoy 
liberty and order—the order being for the people and the 
liberty for the police. 


That even French administration, with all its severities of 
discipline, would be at present a boon to Mexico, nobody 
can deny. Nor does England watch with any jealousy the 
military progress of the French eagles in the direction of 
the Mexican capital. General Forey may perform his mis- 
sion, and do what he likes with Mexico and that section of 
the Mexican population which can boast a Latin origin ; nor 
will a single voice be raised on this side of the Channel to 
protest against the cleansing of such an Augean stable as 


| the Mexican Republic. What America will think of the 


Imperial letter remains to be seen. Some weeks ago we 
pointed out that the whole Transatlantic policy of the Em- 
pergr was probably based, not on the commercial interests of 
France, so much as on some hidden dreamy crotchet which 
belonged rather to a fanciful student than toa statesman. 
The secret is out at last. Napoleon III. wishes to play off 
the Latin race against the Anglo-Saxon, in the New World as 
well as in the Old. It is the shadowy phantasy of a visionary 
who has by a rare stroke of fortune obtained the chance 
of manipulating the world and _ resettling it on his 
own designs. The Emperor sees the English tree spreading 
its branches over the globe from America to Australia, and 
he is afraid lest the tree should absorb all things into itself. 
With the natural error of a politician whose early life has 
been passed in study and reserve, he attributes too much im- 
portance to his own generalizations. The phantoms of his 
brain take too palpable and real a hold upon him. The dis- 
tinction between Anglo-Saxon and Latin is a distinction 
of more value to a pedant than to a statesman. The days 
are gone in which confederacies grouped themselves accord- 
ing to ethnological instinct. An Anglo-Saxon or a Latin 
league is a vain shadow, and need disquiet none but a book- 
worm. The Northerners hate the Southerners, and 
both hate England. So much for the strength of Anglo- 
beve'se gent astral iieion ter to ameh ned uae 

ench. So much 
for the harmony of the Latin race. The Syrian intervention 
was based on more intelligible grounds. “It can hardly be 
denied that France has much in common with the interests 


_ of Eastern Christianity. If Napoleon III. had based his 


Mexican intervention on the ground of the interests of Catho- 
licism, criticism would have been silent, for Catholicism and 
France, in many respects, have common interests too ; but 
to put it on so unsubstantial a ground as ethnology is 
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simply idle. It is, however, of a piece with the whole con- 
duct of the French monarch. His sympathies are excellent ; 
it is only his elaborated schemes that fail. He falls into the 
common mistake of powerful statesmen. He thinks the 
world is a chessboard, and that he has only to put the 
pieces where he wishes them to stand. He forgets that he 
has to do with living pieces, which go on moving of them- 
selves the moment he takes his hand off the board. If 
intervention between Federals and Confederates belongs to 
this grand design, and is planned for the benefit of the Latin 
race, perhaps Napoleon III. may find himself as far out in 
his American map of the future as in his Italian. We 
shall see whether the South will set their heart less on 
Mexico after they have been separated from the North. It 








may turn out that what was a few years back for Southerners | 


merely a lawless fancy, may a few years hence be to them a 
political necessity. 





THE NEW POLICE OF MILITARY SOCIETY. 


HE wreck of the Colombo having delayed for a while 
the arrival of the heavy mails from Calcutta, we have 

only within the last few days been placed in possession of 
the formal statement published by the Committee of the 
Bengal United Service Club, recapitulating the circum- 
stances which have eventuated in the expulsion of Lieut.- 


The committee unanimously came to the conclusion that 
“unless that institution were to be allowed to degenerate 
into a vehicle for making known to those in authority the 
private thoughts of its members, it was obviously essential 
that the first member of it, who had ever acted upon such 
an extraordinary and unusual principle, should cease to 
belong to it.” But in order to lessen the scandal as much 
as possible, they gave Colonel Priestly the option of retiring ; 
intimating, at the same time, their resolve, if he did not do 
so, to bring his conduct before a general meeting of the Club. 
Colonel Priestly declined to profit by the alternative offered 
to him, and an extraordinary general*meeting of the Club 
was accordingly convened for the 25th of September. 

At this point of the affair Sir Hugh Rose interposed. 
He expressed his entire approbation of the conduct of 


| Colonel Priestly, declaring that the rules of military disci- 


Col. Priestly, of the 42nd Highlanders ; and in the subsequent | 


withdrawal of his Excellency Sir Hugh Rose from that 
society. 
There appears to be no dispute possible as to the actual 


pline necessitated his reporting Major Fitzgerald’s private 
remarks to his superiors, and issued a circular ordering the 


| officers of the army to take no part in the approaching 


meeting of the Club, Four officers on his Excellency’s 
staffi—members of the Club—about the same time protested 
against the proceedings of the committee. 

The meeting was nevertheless held on the appointed day, 
and, in obedience to the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, 
it was attended only by the civilian members of the Club, 
who, however, held nearly 200 proxies of absent members, 
military and civil. The result was, that Colonel Priestly 
was unanimously expelled the Club, the only dissentients 


| being the four protesters on the staff of the Commander-in- 


facts of the case. An appendix annexed to the statement of | 


the committee comprises pieces justificatives completely sub- 
stantiating every paragraph of that clear and temperate 
document, of which we shall proceed to give a brief précis. 
About the beginning of August, 1862, two military officers, 
Lieut.-Col. Priestly and Major Fitzgerald, D.C.G., of the 
Indian Army, were residing in the club-house at Calcutta ; 


Chief, who were not present. 

Upon this Sir Hugh Rose thought fit to address to the- 
committee and the civil members of the Club, in his capacity 
as its president, a severe official reproof, which is extremely 


amusing, from its strength of language and its debility 


taking their mealstogetherdaily at the publictable, andmeeting | 


daily on the footing of ordinary acquaintances. They were 
both members of a Commission then occupied in inquiring 
into the commissariat department of the Bengal Presidency. 
One evening they chanced to sit next each other at dinner, 
and in the course of conversation came to discuss the subject 
of the commissariat department, on which they appear to 
have entertained antagonistic views. In reply to a remark 
made by the colonel, that he thought that department would 


of argument. His Excellency reminded them that Colonel 
Priestly was an officer of unblemished character and long ger- 
vice, who had displayed gallantry in the field ; he pointed 
out to them that the corps which the gallant informer com- 
manded was “ the ‘ Black Watch ’—a regiment whose name 
is never mentioned in the army but with veneration ;’ he 
affected to believe that the civilian members of the Club 


| had been the only movers in bringing about that officer’s 


be improved if it were placed under the immediate orders | 


of Sir Hugh Rose, Major Fitzgerald replied, “I do not 


ink so. 1ave no respect for the Commander-in-Chief’s | 
think 2 t for the C 1 Chief 


public or private character.” From this view of Sir Hugh 
Rose’s merits Colonel Priestly quietly dissented, and shortly 
afterwards the party broke up, without any display of high 
words or intimation of ill-feeling on either side. 

But, on the following day, Colonel Huyshe, the president 


of the Commission of which Colonel Priestly and Major | 


Fitzgerald were members, informed the latter that he had 
received from Colonel Priestly an official letter declaring 
that he could not continue to act on the same Commis- 
sion with an officer who entertained no respect for the 


expulsion, and declared his own opinion that, in “ the pain- 
ful affair” which had necessitated that strong measure, the 
offender “had acted with the perfect propriety of an officer: 
and a gentleman.” He reproached them with not having 
seen the propriety of leaving the matter to his arbitration 
as their president, and concluded by declaring that he could 
no longer remain connected with a Club whose members 
objected to have their private conversations officially re- 
ported to him. To this reprimand Mr. Crawford, the hono- 
rary secretary of the Club, politely replied that the Committee 
deeply deplored his Excellency’s secession from amongst 
them, and explained that the reason they had not consulted 
him as to their conduct towards their erring member was 
simply because his Excellency was not a member, of the 


| Club ; the presidentship which his Excellency held being 


character of the Commander-in-Chief in India. A letter of | 


the same date, addressed by Colonel Priestly to the Adjutant- 
General of her Majesty’s forces in India, officially reported 
that Major Fitzgerald, in private conversation at a club 
dinner-table, had grossly insulted him by saying that he had 
no respect for the character of Sir Hugh Rose. 

When Major Fitzgerald became aware of the abuse which 
Colonel Priestly had made of his incautious remark, he 
wrote to assure him that he had had no intention of giving 
offence by what he had said, and tendering an apology, if he 
had done so inadvertently. Colonel Priestly declined to 
accept the apology offered, on the plea that the affair was no 
longer in his hands, having been officially reported by him 
to the superior authorities. 

When these circumstances came to the cognizance of the 
committee of the Club, they met to consider, after communi- 
eating with Colonel Priestly, ‘“‘ whether an officer who had 
reported private conversations, not suddenly on the spur of 
the moment, but coolly and deliberately after an interval of 
about twelve hours, without in the meanwhile informing the 
gentleman whose conduct he reported that he even felt 
aggrieved by his remarks, was a proper person to remain a 
member of a Club composed of the servants of her Majesty, 
civil and military, in India.” 





a purely honorary and ex officio distinction, carrying with it 
neither membership duties, responsibilities, nor privilege of 
voting. They further explained that his Excellency was in 
error in considering Colonel Priestly’s expulsion as the act 
of the civilian members of the Club alone ; that it had, on 
the contrary, been the unanimous opinion of every member 
of the Club not on his Excellency’s staff that the expulsion 
should take place, but that their military members had been 
deterred by his Excellency’s circular—as his Excellency must 
well know—from attending to record their votes to that 
effect. 


Such is the disgraceful story which the Colombo would 
have brought home if she had not been wrecked, adding 
another to the long list of the deplorable military scandals, 
at home aud abroad, which must of late have served to 
enliven the leisure of the Duke of Cambridge. A copy 
of the documents, of which we have here given a précis, 
has been forwarded by the Committee of the Calcutta Club 
to the Committees of the principal Clubs in England, 
inviting their opinion, “ whether, in removing from among 
them a member who had so contaminated the one great bond 
of gentlemanlike intercourse, viz., the inviolability of social 
confidence, and who upheld his right to do so, they have 
done more than was forced upon them by their feelings as 
gentlemen and men of honour.” 

The pretensions put forward in this case by the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief in India appear to be that, both in his 
public and in his private character, he is a, COREPER S$ 
officio, the respect of every officer in the service, no ms el 
whether his public or his private conduct be of a nature to 
command respect or not ; that no officer under his command 
is justified in expressing, in private conversation, any doubts 
upon such points ; and that every officer under his command is, 
moreover, bound, as “ an officer and a gentleman, to report 
to head quarters such doubts, if he hears them expressed in 
private conversation by any of his acquaintances. - 

Weare of opinion that Sir Hugh Rose will find it as difficult 
to induce the army and the public at home to endorse this new 
and startling social theory as he has found it in India. Sup- 
posing, for instance, thata Commander-in-chief were an inj udi- 
cious or unjust man, apt to behave as the military journals in- 
form us Sir Hugh Rose has behaved in the matter of the Mhow 
court-martial ; or, supposing he were a notoriously immoral 
man, disposed to avail himself of the advantages conferred 
upon him by his high position in order to corrupt the wives 
of his adherents, and to purchase the compliance of their 
husbands—does Sir Hugh Rose pretend that in such a case 
no officer in India should express in private his contempt for 
such a character ; does he pretend that it would be the duty 
of the Priestlys of military society to inform against such 
of their club-fellows as gave vent to the just feelings of men 
of honour on such subjects ! 

The supplementary despatches of the Duke of Wellington 
recently published, show how that great man acted in a 
nearly similar position. About the year 1809, a Committee 
of the House of Commons investigated certain charges which 
had been made against the Duke of York, the then 
Commander-in-Chief of the British army. 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley defended his chief 
in public as well as he was able; but he appears to have 
made no scruple in writing daily to the Duke of Richmond, 


a lieutenant-general in the army, his private opinion of 


the Duke’s guilty complicity with his concubine in selling 
commissions in the army to unworthy individuals for her 
private emolument ; and from what may be read in Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s letters of that date, it is very clear that, 
entertaining no respect whatever either for the private or 
the public character of the Royal Duke, who was Com- 
mander-in-Chief in 1809, he made no scruple whatever in 
communicating that opinion to a lieutenant-general in the 
army, who did not, however, feel bound, as Colonel Priestly 
has done, either to report the circumstance to the Adjutant- 
General, or to pretend to consider it a personal insult to 
himself. 

We wait with considerable interest to see what steps the 
Royal Duke who is at present at the head of the army will 
take in this matter ; whether he will refer it—as in the 


case of Colonel Burnaby—to a secret and packed court of 


inquiry composed of four officers of Colonel Priestly’s own 
regiment—“ the Black Watch whose name is never men- 
tioned in the army but with veneration ;” or whether, as in 
the case of the Robertson court-martial, he will allow the 
scandal to fester on unnoticed. Meantime, Sir Hugh Rose’s 
position in India, as well as that of the Lieutenant-colonel 
commanding the Black Watch, cannot be considered 
creditable either to the public or private character of the 
service in which they unhappily hold high rank. 

The view taken of the affair by the Governor-General of 
India may be inferred from the fact that Lord Elgin has 
not thought it necessary to interfere in the squabble ; nor 
has he removed his name from the books of the Club, of 
which he is, ex officio, the honorary patron. Under such 
circumstances as those which we have detailed, it is clear 
that if Lord Elgin is not with Sir Hugh Rose and Colonel 
Priestly, he is decidedly against them. 





| PA andes atria r: are the details in the American 
yapers as to the five days’ fichtine whi 4 7 
ERD ae. at the close tie om prae 
Age year, 1t 1s by no means easy to 
collect either the plans of the rival commanders or the 
manner in which they were carried into effect. “as the 
numbers of the Opposing armies are not ascertained. It 
may, perhaps, be assumed that the army of Rosencranz 
the Federal commander, amounted to 45.000 men, with 100 
guns; but no estimate whatever has appeared of tie 
numbers of the Confederate forces under General Bra ; 
It is probable, however, that they were at least equal to ths 


Federals ; for it appears that instead of waiting to receive 
the attack, the Confederates on those occasions assumed the 
initiative. The difficulty of understanding the details of 
this series of engagements is increased by the fact that 
General Rosencranz, in his official despatch to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Washington, apparently omits the 
account of what took place on Wednesday, the 31st of 
December, and the three preceding days—or, at all events, 
alludes to them in the vaguest manner. 

At present, the North have divided their military forces 
into three great armies. First, there is the army of the 
Potomac, under Burnside, which is still at Falmouth, on the 
Rappahannock, opposite Fredericksburg. To this position 
it withdrew after its repulse from the Confederate intrench- 
ments on the southern side of that river. For the present, 
operations in this district are completely suspended, nor are 
they likely to be resumed unless the Confederates again 
threaten Washington. Second, there is the army of the 
South-west. This army, which consists of the corps of 
Grant, advancing from the north, and the corps of Sherman, 
which came to New Orleans with Banks by sea, is now 
engaged in the siege of Vicksburg. This city, which lies 
near the junction of the Yazoo river with the Mississippi, 
is 400 miles above New Orleans and about the same 
distance below Memphis, which is in the hands of the 
Federals. So long as Vicksburg remains in the hands of 
the Confederates, they can connect together the country on 
both sides of the great river, and thus supply their armies 
in Arkansas and Louisiana with recruits, arms, and ammu- 
nition to any extent. On the other hand, if Vicksburg 
falls before the Federals, the whole course of the Missis- 
sippi will be under Federal control ; and, if that control 
be retained, it will be practically impossible for the Con- 
federates, even if they achieve their independence, to 
extend slavery beyond this line. There are conflicting 


accounts as to whether Vicksburg has actually sur- 
rendered. According to some accounts, the Federals 


have been compelled to re-embark ; according to other 
accounts, the Federal troops had carried three lines 
of intrenchments, and the place was on the point of 
surrendering. Third, there is the army of Tennessee, under 
the command of Rosencranz. Its head-quarters were, at the 
end of the year, at Nashville, in the State of Tennessee. If 
Xosencranz can succeed in holding that State, the result will 
be that the new Confederation, even if its independence 
were to be recognized immediately, would consist only of 
the five States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina, part of Virginia, and part of Mississippi. 
Leaving Florida out of the question, itis tolerably clear that 
such a Confederation would be but a feeble power. Whether 
the North have acted wisely, or according to the established 
principles of war, in undertaking so much at the same 
moment may be very questionable. But, on the other hand, 
they have certainly adopted the right course by devoting 
the winter months to prosecute, with energy, the war in 
Tennessee and on the banks of the Mississippi. If they 
can conclude this part of the war before the spring, and if 
peace is not concluded, the Federals will then be able to 
turn all their efforts to attack the Confederates in front 
of Richmond, and, if possible, to compel the surrender of 
the Virginian capital. 

But to return tothe army of Tennessee. At the close of 
last year this army had for some time been at Nashville, which 
is the capital of that State and stands 
upon the Cumberland river, To take 
ye this city had been for long the passionate 

desire of tlle Confederates. Its capture 
all would probably have compelled the 
Shelbyville», Federals to retire out of Tennessee and 
_ \ even right across Kentucky, to Louis- 
Scate, Sides \ ville, on the banks of Ohio. By the 
i ithieak shila te alk capture of Nashville the control of the 
Mississippi is 150 miles Tennessee and the Cumberland rivers 
ont the left of would be restored to the Confederates. 
at their service Si — “ - gy onlin 
aan ae _ See mmunications through 
ee with Lees army in Virginia would be 
completely secured. On the other hand, if Rosencranz with 
his Federals could succeed in holding Nashville, and in 
advancing southwards by force, he would not only succeed 
in restoring the warlike spirit of the North, broken.b 
the disasters of Virginia, but he would isolate the Confede- 
rate army of the West, by. cutting off its communications with 
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the Confederate army in the east, and would at the same time 
allow Sherman and Grant leisure to complete, if possible, 
the conquest of Vicksburg. But, besides these motives for 
fighting, Rosencranz had others even more powerful. He had 
a difficulty in provisioning his army. It is true that he had 
the railways behind him and the rivers; but the Cumber- 
land had not yet risen, and whilst railways enable an army 
to move with great rapidity, they are so easily broken up by 
cavalry raids, that it is extremely dangerous to rely upon 
them entirely for supplies. By obtaining possession of Mur- 
freesboro, which lies in a very fertile plain, the supplies 
would not only be ample but close at hand. Perhaps, also, 
Rosencranz had information which induced him to believe 
that he could inflict a severe blow upon the Confederate 
army in his front. 

Whatever may have been his reasons, Rosencranz began 
his march from Nashville on Friday, the 26th of December 
last. He advanced in’ three columns towards Murfreesboro. 
This town is about thirty miles south-east of Nashville, and 
is intersected by the Stone River, a tributary of the Cum- 
berland. The country is difficult : it is wooded, and broken 
by constant streams with precipitous banks. 
siderable delay and constant skirmishing, the enemy were 
found posted in a strong position on the banks of the Stone 
River in front of Murfreesboro, According to the accounts, 
Rosencranz expected that Bragg would assail his right, 
overwhelm it, and so cut off his retreat to Nashville. For 





After con- | 





this purpose it had been strengthened, and the officers in com- | 


mand were desired to stand fast. On Wednesday, the last day 
> . . ts 
of the year, there was a serious engagement ; but the Federal 


right, instead of standing fast, lost all its artillery and was | 


driven back. This seems to have compelled Rosencranz to 
retain his left, in order to support the discomfited right 
wing; and thus he was prevented executing the attack with 
his left which he had designed. 
advantage was clearly on the side of the Confederates. On 
the lst and 2nd the battle was renewed. On both days 
most determined attacks were made by the Confederates ; 
but in both cases they were repulsed. On Saturday, the 3rd, 
or early on the morning of Sunday, the 4th, General Bragg 
retreated southward, and General Rosencranz now occupies 
Murfreesboro. 


This retreat of the Confederates is of the utmost import- | 


ance to the Federals. If Rosencranz had been defeated, he 
must have been annihilated. 
over thirty miles of a broken and difficult country, must have 
completely demoralized his troops ; and as he could not have 
remained there, his subsequent retreat still further north 
must have been still more disastrous. 
markable gircumstance that the Federal troops should have 
displayed so much obstinacy, or that Rosencranz should have 
persisted with such resolution in the contest. But the 


of his troops. 
the East. They are recruited from the yeomen and farmers 
of Illinois, Ohio, and the North-west. They have a real 
and almost personal interest in the war. They are 
determined that the mouths of the Mississippi shall re- 
main in their hands, and that the area of the slave power 
shall not be extended. This is the reason why the Federal 
armies of the West have fought, during the present war, 
with so much more resolution than the armies of tHe East, 
and is at the same time the justification of the tactics of 
Rosencranz. 

The army of the Confederates has retreated southward 
to Shelbyville. Perhaps the fact that the East Tennessee 
and Virginia Railroad has been broken up, so that Bragg 
can no longer draw reinforcements from the army in the 
East, may have dictated this resolution. 


BRIGANDAGE IN THE NEAPOLITAN STATES. | 


rl ¥ . . . “ . . 
HE Commission appointed by the new Italian Cabinet 
to inquire into the causes of brigandage in the States 


’ . | 
of Southern Italy, and to suggest a remedy for them, has 


arrived at Naples. We shall be curious to observe the 
course which these gentlemen adopt in the pursuit of their 
investigations, and interested to learn the measures they will 
have to propose when the inquiry is terminated. More 
than two years and a half have elapsed since Piedmontese 
rule was established in the Neapolitan Provinces ; during 
the whole of that period some of the most fertile districts 
in the country have been a prey to incessant brigandage ; 


and we may accept the appointment of this Commission as a 
proof that the evil is increasing rather than diminishing. 
Under these circumstances, we might well inquire why it had 
not been appointed sooner, were we not met by the still 
more pertinent question,—what will be the use of it now? 
The fact is, that this Commission can tell the Government 
nothing that it did not know before, nor furnish it with 
any materials which General La Marmora has not all along 
had at his disposal. If the Commissioners remain at Naples 
they will be no more competent to form an opinion of the state 
of the Capitanata or Basilicata than if they remained at Turin. 
If they proceed to those provinces they will only recapitulate 
the views and statements of the Piedmontese civil and military 
authorities, who have studied the subject before them. They 
will find their task neither agreeable nor profitable. They 
will have two classes of brigands to encounter,—those who 
will seek to rob them of their purses, and those who will 
try to steal from them their patronage. So they will find 
two causes of complaint most common among the respectable 
classes : first, that they are plundered by their own peasantry, 
who, under the name of Bourbons, and in the guise of 
brigands, pillage the farms on which they have been accus- 
tomed to labour ; and next, that an ungrateful country has 
not compensated them for their losses by bestowing upon 
them places under Government. These gentry will attribute 
to Government the disorganized state of the country ; they 
will insinuate that, in the time of the Bourbons, life and 
property were comparatively safe ; but they will not venture, 
in the hearing of the Commissioners, to inveigh against the 
“‘ Piedmontization ” of the country, partly because freedom of 
speech is not yet a habit among them, and partly because a 
lingering hope of employment is always present with them. It 


| is true that there are Neapolitans on the Commission ; but even 


At the close of the day the | 


they, as Government emissaries, will fail to obtain a true per- 
ception of the animosity which is felt towards the existing 
régime in the provinces, not on account of any affection for 
the departed dynasty, but because no dynasty can ever be 
popular in a country, where the most false and cringing 
servility to authority is combined with cowardice and avarice 
among the middle and upper classes. If the Commission 
observe truly, they will report that the immediate cause of 


| brigandage in the Neapolitan provinces lies, not in the 


His retreat to Nashville, | 


It may seem a re- | 


existence of dynastic sympathies, not in a degraded 
peasantry, not in mal-administration on the part of the 
officials employed—though all these elements may combine 
in varied proportions towards producing the grand result,— 
but in the utter demoralization of that section of the com- 
munity upon which, in every free country, the Government 
is accustomed to rely for co-operation and support. 


The experiment of entrusting to Neapolitans the internal 
administration of their own country has failed signally in 


; , a Se ' almost every instance in which it has been tried. The 
truth is, that such confidence was justified by the character | 


These troops are not like the mercenaries of | 


majority of the higher officials throughout the Southern 
Provinces are Italians from the North, whose education and 
training have better fitted them for the task of imposing 
upon a reluctant people the responsibilities of free institu- 
tions. The popular conception of liberty in the Neapolitan 


_ mind, on the arrival of Garibaldi, was an absence of care 


| montese. 


and responsibility ; the people little imagined that the dolce 


far niente existence which they enjoyed under a despotic 


form of government was incompatible with the order of 
things they so ardently desired ; they still demand a paternal 
form of government, but they claim the privileges of man- 


| hood; and, while they decline the trouble of governing 


themselves, they object to being governed by the Pied- 
The landed gentry in the provinces where 
brigandage is rife pay large sums in black mail to the 


brigands, but are too timid to organize any armed resistance 


among themselves ; the National Guard, when not actually 
in league with the brigands, are worse than useless; the 
peasantry find it more profitable to plunder than to work, 
more especially as their masters have all taken refuge in the 
towns, and, abandoning their country houses, have left their 
farm servants to their own devices. 


The civil and military authorities from the North, unable 
to obtain the co-operation of any class, have found themselves 
forced into a line of conduct more or less arbitrary. A feeling 
of antagonism has thus gradually sprung up between the 
governing and the governed. Contempt on one side breeds 
fear and dislike on the other ; the Northern and Southern 


_ States of America are scarcely more widely estranged in feel- 
_ ing and sympathy than the Northern and Southern States of 
Italy ; and the slaves, who avail themselves of President 
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Lincoln’s proclamation, will certainly not be so troublesome 
to manage, as those emancipated by Garibaldi and presented 
by him to Victor Emmanuel some three years ago. We trust 
that the Commission will have the courage to suggest the 
only remedy which is tobe found for a state of things so entirely 
exceptional, and requiring an exceptional mode of treatment ; 
and that, disabusing their minds of the policy enunciated 
by Rattazzi on his assumption of office, which was, in fact, 
one of selfish expediency, they will recommend to the 
Cabinet the abandonment of a uniform system of govern- 
ment for the whole Peninsula, However well this principle 
may sound in theory, the conditions to be dealt with in 
Northern and Southern Italy are so entirely opposite, that 
what is a wholesome medicine in the one case, is poison In 
the other. If the treatment which is adapted to the people 
of Piedmont is equally applicable to the population of 


Naples, it is clear that the rule of the house of Bourbon | 


must have been as enlightening in its tendencies as that 
of the house of Savoy; and that Francis II. 





further inquiries which are to be made with respect to the 
several sites within the metropolis that have been proposed. 
It is seldom of use to pursue a controversy after the 
object in dispute has been gained. The Grand Committee 
got hold of a mistaken idea, and held it with singular perti- 
nacity against the plain dictates of reason, and the gene- 
ral voice of the public. But they have now retreated from 
their false position, and the public are quite satisfied that the 
material point at issue has been yielded, and do not care to 
go back upon past disputes. It would have been prudent 
in the members of the Committee if they had observed a 
similar reticence. ‘The very reverse, however, has been the 
case. The same Report, which announces to the governors 


the change of opinion on the part of the Committee, con- 


tains an elaborate defence of the whole of their own pro- 
ceedings from the beginning of their contest with the Rail- 
way up to the present time. This defence involves an 


| attack on all the persons who have differed with them, or 
called their proceedings in question. It is somewhat re- 


had completed the education of his people up to the | 


point at which they were fit to be passed on to the 
next “remove.” Such, we confess, has never been our view 
of the rule of the Bourbons. We consider that the political 


markable that the Committee should choose the moment at 
which they are withdrawing from the position which they 


_ have hitherto occupied, to attack the persons who counselled 


| 


education of the Neapolitans has yet to be undertaken, and — 


that to expect the lowest class in the school to pursue the 
same studies as the highest is a manifest absurdity. The 
existence of brigandage is only another form of political 
ignorance and incapacity. Ifthe Commissioners are so limited 
in their range of vision as not to see it in this light, they 
might as well have spared themselves their journey, and the 
unpopularity which it will, under any circumstances, involve. 
If, however, they have the courage and the patriotism to look 
the evil fairly in the face, and, instead of attempting to deal 
merely with the local symptoms, will strike boldly at the 
root of the disease, we have no fear of the ultimate cure of 
the patient, however disagreeable the process may be. 
There is nothing to fear from the Neapolitans themselves ; 
a race which never ventured to organize a successful resist- 
ance against the grinding tyranny of the Bourbons may 
complain, but will never dare to rebel under a little whole- 
some discipline, if exercised by the Government at Turin. 
The King of Italy and his advisers, however, if they desire 
to restore order to these provinces, and establish throughout 
them safety to life and property—those first fruits of good 
government—must not be deterred, either by the sneers of 
their reactionary, or the opposition of their Democratic, 
enemies. If the treatment involve in the first instance 
some departure from the recognized principles of free institu- 
tions, it will only have been applied to qualify those sub- 
jected to it for a more thorough and complete enjoyment of 
the privileges of free men at last. Whether these views be 
adopted or not, we are perfectly ready to hazard the pro- 
phecy, that, without a radical change in the whole adminis- 
trative system of these provinces, the labours of the Com- 
mission now pursuing its inquiries in them will have been 
in vain. 








ST, THOMAS'’S HOSPITAL. 


HE discussion on the new site of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
- has reached another stage. Wandsworth, and the 
other suburban spots along the South-Western Railway 
which were under consideration, have all been given up. 
The notion of erecting the new hospital on an open 
common, remote from any populous district, has been 
definitively surrendered. It was from the first apparent to 
the medical officers of St. Thomas’s and the public generally, 
that an institution, which was chiefly intended for the 
relief of cases of recent injuries and acute attacks re- 
quiring immediate attention, would be shorn of half its 
usefulness by its removal to a distance from the population 
who were to reap its benefits. The Grand Committee, 
who have been singularly slow of comprehension on this 
point, from whatever cause it may have arisen, have at 
length come round to the same opinion. After “mature 
consideration and reflection,” which has extended over more 
than two years, they think it would be better to build the 
Hospital in the most central spot which can be found in 
town. The only question that remains is, What is the best 
site that can be selected within the metropolis? The chief 
point in dispute must now, therefore, be regarded as settled 
The danger which for so many months was impendin omer 
this noble foundation is now at an end, and the public a 
wait with some degree of calmness for the result of the 


the very step they are now taking. The Committee level 
their chief attacks at their own medical officers and at the 
press ; but it is evident that they are also in very ill humour 
with the public, who suffered themselves to be misled by the 
representations of those parties. The framers of such a 
Report can scarcely hope that it will escape criticism. 


Mr. Tite is the chosen champion of the Grand Committee. 
He and the Treasurer have been such active members of it 
that they have not seldom been mistaken for the whole 
body, and Mr. Tite is put to the trouble of continually re- 
minding the public that the Committee is not the compact 
family party commonly supposed. At the meeting of the 
governors held on Tuesday Mr. Tite moved the adoption of 
the Report, and in his speech he took occasion to defend 
himself and the Treasurer. They have, it appears, been 
exposed to much misrepresentation. The public, in fact, 
have all the while been under a strange delusion. It was 
very generally believed that these gentlemen had been 
labouring for the last two years to remove St. Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal to the country. Mr. Tite assures the governors that the 
whole thing was a mistake. Neither the Treasurer nor himself 
ever had any intention of the kind. It was all the invention 
of the newspapers. The papers will say anything. So says Mr. 
Tite, borrowing an idea from Theodore Hook, who assured a 
credulous old lady at the entrance to the House of Lords, 
that the death of Cardinal Wolsey was all a mistake, and 
that the papers had invented it. Mr. Tite and the treasurer 
would have saved the public much wneasiness and themselves 
much obloquy, if they had disclaimed at an earlier period the 
intention that was attributed to them. During two whole 
years all the persons interested in this foundation were kept 
in alarm, lest the new hospital should be erected in some 
uninhabited spot along the South Western line. The 
vestries of most of the metropolitan parishes south of the 
Thames presented petitions in favour of keeping the hos- 


| pital in a central position. The medical officers of the 





institution joined in a unanimous protest against the con- 
templated removal, and offered unanswerable arguments in 
favour of keeping the hospital in town. Were they, too 
deceived in the intentions commonly attributed to the Grand 
Committee? As those intentions were gathered from the 
statements made from time to time by the members of the 
Committee at the meetings of the governors and other occa- 
sions, we can only say, that, if every one has been deceived 
by them, the Committee have been as unfortunate in the 
selection of words to express their meaning, as in the selection 
of a site for the new hospital. 


At soon appears, however, that Mr. Tite is only playing 
with words. He explains his meaning in the next sentence. 
When he denies an intention, on the part of himself and 
the treasurer, to remove the hospital to the country, he 
only means that they did not intend to remove the whole 
of it. _ They would leave a few bricks behind. St. Thomas's 
Hospital proper was no doubt to be erected in the country, 
and to be a model to the nation ; but they would build or hire 
a few temporary rooms somewhere in the heart of London 
where wounds and bruises might be looked after. It is on 
the strength of this miserable apology for a Hospital—this 
wretched substitute for the noble institution whose walls 
are now level with the ground, that Mr. Tite ventured to 
tell the meeting of the governors that he and the Treasurer 
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never intended to take the hospital out of town. The 
thing is a quibble, a mere ruse to cover their retreat. This 
plan is nearly as objectionable as the other. There is little 
difference between taking the whole of the hospital away 
and taking the larger part of it. If three-fifths of the 
beds are likely to be used, as the medical staff affirmed, 
for cases requiring prompt assistance arising in the heart of 
a dense population, a few temporary wards would ill supply 
the place of a complete and well-conducted hospital. 
The arguments of the medical officers, founded on the 
convenience of the neighbourhood, on the facility of obtain- 
ing on all occasions the highest medical advice, and on 
the utility of the hospital as a medical school, apply 
with equal force to the scheme of division, as to that 
of complete removal. 
question over again, as the Committee now themselves 
admit that it would be better to build one great Hospital in 
a central spot in London than to divide the institution into 
two parts. At the same time, they endeavour to find a 
justification for their original view of this subject by 
quoting passages from the opinions of various medical 
authorities which were received by them previously to the 
present discussion. In opposition to the clear and con- 
vincing document lately put forward with the authority of 
the entire medical staff of their own Hospital, they quote 
the earlier opinions of some of the same gentlemen. Very 
great complaint was, however, made at the meeting that 
some of those opinions were 
instance was particularly referred to. Mr. Elliott produced 
a letter from Mr. Simon, one of the most distinguished 
medical men in London, in which the writer declared that 
the Committee had made “a singularly unfair and dis- 
ingenuous use—a use which bordered very closely on mis- 
representation—of his letter written in 1856 to the 
treasurer.” With this instance before us, it would be rash 





much inconsistency in their opinions. It is highly probable 
that the Committee received some medical opinions in 
favour of their scheme, but in their endeavour to make out 


not fairly quoted. One | 





It is, however, idle to argue the | 





and he at last blesses the Emperor, the Empress, and the little 
Prince Imperial with creditable ease and fervour. Cardinal 
Antonelli has done the same; and the French garrison at 
Rome can hardly stir out of doors without being thanked by 
the Cardinals in the name of the entire religious world. It is 
a proud position in the eyes of a vain nation to be the protectors 
of the sacred person of the head of the Church. The French rather 
like taking care of his Holiness, and attending to his comforts. It 
gives them prestige, and an air of political sanctimoniousness. 
Though by no means religious in their turn of mind, the French 
are fond of a little ostentatious diplomatic piety. It suits them to 
patronise the Pope. They take missionaries on board their men- 
of-war to Cochin China. The Emperor himself is understood to take 
a personal interest in the new Bulgarian convents ; and to have a 
plan for reforming Mexico by means of the Mexican clergy. It is 
by no means necessary that these Evangelical tastes should be ac- 
companied with strong religious convictions. Napoleon III. chooses 
to take a prominent place in the ceremonies of the Catholic Church; 
nor does it interfere with this laudable ambition that he cares very 
little about the points of Catholic doctrine. The Gold Stick in 
Waiting of the Papacy performs his duties punctually. Nobody 
has anything to do with his private sentiments upon matters of 
faith. An emperor is a political, not a religious being ; and has a 
right to his own mixture of genuflexions and scepticism. The Pope’s 


| opinions are nonsense, but the Pope’s person is a valuable posses- 


a perfect defence for their own obstinacy in persisting in it | 


after it had been generally condemned, they have strained 
those opinions in what is justly called a “ disingenuous” 


| creature. 


manner, and have thereby thrown discredit on that part | 


of their Report. 

The other point on which Mr. Tite defended the Grand 
Committee was on the charge of litigiousness in their deal- 
ings with the Railway Company. Very possibly there may 
have been some exaggeration on this head. The Com- 
mittee may have been represented as having wasted on litiga- 
tion a few thousands more than they actually spent in that 
way. But the part of the Report which related this portion 


of their proceedings was also very much discredited by what | 


took place at the meeting. It turns out that one offer of 


sion for a great nation. 


The horrible suspicion that England was desirous of supplanting 
the French Emperor and of playing Gold Stick to the Pope 
herself, was sufficient accordingly to drive all loyal French Anglo- 
phobists to the very verge of madness and distraction, Everything 
possible had been essayed to keep his Holiness under the thumb of 
the French Empire. The subtle intrigues of England have set all at 
nought. Lord Russell himself got up—according to the Nation 


. | —an émeute in London for the sole purpose of frightening the 
to conclude that these medical gentlemen have shown so | purl _ 8 


Pope from Rome, and inducing him to fling himself on the pro- 
tection of the English. At the same juncture, the English envoy 
at Rome was discovered tampering with the Father of the Faithful 
under the very roof af the Vatican. The Pope—the French news- 
papers seem to think—is a troublesome and slippery kind of old 
It is impossible to take one’s eye off him for a single 
Somebody is sure to get hold of him and undo the 
The origin of the awful rumour about English 


moment. 
labour of years. 


| influence is given in a despatch from the French Ambassador 


' at Rome. 


the Railway Company made to the Treasurer was omitted | 


altogether from the Report, and was unknown even to Mr. 
Tite or to Mr. Wainewright, the solicitor of the Company. It 


is true that the offer was made at a late hour, when there | 


was no time for deliberation. But it is very strange 
that an offer of so much importance should have remained 
locked in the breast of the Treasurer, and never have been 
communicated to any of his colleagues. 








THE POPE AT MALTA. 


Tue French newspapers have discovered a deep design on the 


Mr. Odo Russell last summer solicited and obtained an 
interview with Pio Nono, and pleaded “ as usual, though in decorous 
terms,” the cause of Italian unity. The conversation closed 
without result, and Mr. Odo Russell bade his venerable host 
good-bye. ‘ Adieu, dear Mr. Russell,” said his Holiness ; “ who 
knows if one day I shall not be forced to go to you for hospitality?” 
The expression sank deep into the mind of the too imaginative 
Mr. Russell. To diplomatists, trifles light as air are what they are 
said in Shakespeare to be to the jealous. Mr. Odo Russell, whose 
business it was, according to the traditions of diplomacy, not to lose 
a single wink of the great spiritual potentate to whom he was 
accredited, came in hot haste to London ; believing, no doubt, that 
he was the repository of an important political secret. The 
Foreign Secretary was informed of the Pope’s very remarkable 
expression. Lord Russell at this great juncture appears to 
have been more overcome than. he should have been at the 
discovery of a political mare’s-nest. He took the Pope’s badi- 
nage au pied de la lettre, gravely sat down, and selected from his 
Complete Letterwriter a suitable despatch, in which the Pope 
was offered the Mediterranean fleet to convey himto Malta. This 


_ characteristic document in due time was transmitted to Cardinal 


part of this country to obtain possession of the person of the Pope. | 


Lord John Russell, for the first time, probably, in his life, is being 
compared to Machiavelli, to Richelieu, and to Pitt ; and we learn, 
from one excitable foreign journal, that the crafty object of Great 
Britain is, and always has been, to make the Papacy her vassal. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys appears to have been caught with the general 
infection, and to have had a serious panic at the idea of losing his 
Holiness after all. The disappearance of the Grand Llama could 
not create much more alarm among his subjects than the bare 
notion of the Pope on English soil has done in Paris. 


| inclined to let go his hold. 


| there was nothing in it. 


The head of | 


the Catholic religion has long been the object of every possible | 


care at the hands of the French Emperor. 
French general, and a considerable French army, have been told off 
to surround him. At first these fussy attentions were thrown away 
upon the Pope. He could not bring himself to do anything but 
pray for the Emperor, as if he was an ordinary sinner like the King 
of Italy, or any other heretic; gradually he has begun to thaw ; 


An ambassador, a | 


Antonelli, who, having as much idea of going to Malta as he had 
of going to Jerusalem, was probably proportionately surprised. 
He explained to the enthusiastic English envoy that the Vatican 
was not going to break up. “ Dear Mr. Russell,” however, was not 
Important political intrigues are too 
great a novelty at the English Foreign Office not to be kept up 
as long as possible. The Pope and Cardinal Antonelli said 
Mr. Odo Russell was all the more con- 
vinced that he had come across something which would make 
the name of Russell famous, and was not to be put off the scent. 
His frank and confiding nature led him to communicate the whole 
story to an officer of the Pope’s household. The officer revealed 
everything to the French embassy. The French Embassy have 
given it to Europe. A serious expostulation has been addressed 
in consequence to the Pope by the French Foreign Minister. 
The Parisian Press is up in arms at the thought of the Machia- 
vellian ingenuity of Lord Russell. To Englishmen, the entire 
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ocourrence is a piece of news. Meanwhile, the sagacious Lord 
Russell sits and contemplates the mare’s-nest he has found, ond 
probably by this time has made up his mind that the united we 
dom of Lord Russell and Mr. Odo Russell have been in fault, and 
that it does not do to concoct great political enterprises on the 
strength of the blarney of a good-natured and fussy ecclesiastic. 

The Continent and the Paris journals on this occasion may be 
reassured. There is not the least wish in this country to have 
the Pope either at Malta or in Leicester-square. The Pope is of 
some use to France, but he is of no use at all to England. We 
gladly make a present of him and of Cardinal Antonelli to the 
Catholic Powers. He would be a greater nuisance to this country 
than the Ionian Islands, and the certain source of continual griev- 
ances. Either we should treat him too well, and Europe would 
be jealous ; or we should neglect him, and Europe w ould be indig- 
nant. In no way could we escape odium. Lord Russell himself 
would live the life of the wretched, and be in perpetual hot water 
with Austria, with France, and with Spain. Not even at Malta 
would the Pope be a tolerable guest. Maltese fanaticism is not, as 
it is, the most enlightened form under which Catholicism presents 
itself; and Malta—which is now aCatholic hothouse—would become 
2 Catholic furnace of intolerance, of superstition, and of intrigue. 
Nothing but the pomps and vanities of office can have brought the 
author of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill to look with moderate com- 
placency on the project. It is the old story of Lord John’s fatal 
and besetting habit of attempting to write State papers. Sup- 
posing his Holiness had taken our impulsive and ambitious Foreign 
Secretary at his word, and accepted his humorous offer of hos- 
pitality. Lord Russell would have landed us in a scrape which 
would have been awkward and ludicrous enough. The Continent 
would have stormed at the sight of the venerable Pontiff landing 
from an English steamer, with the Mediterranean fleet behind him, 
and Lord Russell waiting to welcome him on the Dover pier. No 
finer historical tableau could have been drawn than Lord Russell 
receiving the Papal benediction on his knees, with an amused and 
astonished nation in the background, watching the performance of 
their Protestant Foreign Secretary. 

The ridiculous indignation of the Parisian press at the suggestion 
of a British asylum for the Pope proves at lea8t that the possession 
of the Pope’s person would be esteemed an honour and an advan- 
tage, even by the anti-clerical party, in a country so secular as 
France. It will be difficult to select a residence for the Court of 
Rome which will not arouse the jealousy of Catholic Europe. It 
cannot be said that the political influence of the Papacy, even in 
these days, is slight. It is a real object with the Continent to 
see that the Pope should be independent. For his own sake, 
we can well imagine that he would nowhere be so independent 
as in England. The Catholic Church, except when in the do- 
minions of the Church, will never really be free, except in a 
free State. The very political influence which the Papacy must 
possess in Catholic countries would be for ever bringing it 
into contact or conflict with the Executive. Under the Roman 
empire the Roman senate and the Roman people were never free, 
because it was conceivable that a political use might be made of 
their name. It might be said in like manner of the Catholic 
Church and the Pope, that they must ever be nequaquam obscura 
nomina, etvamst aliquando adumbrarentur. The most congenial 
retreat that Pio Nono could find would probably be Spain, where 
the Court and a large section of the population are Ultramontanist 
to the backbone. The Pope might go there if he chose, but in 
half a dozen years Spain would be too hot to hold him. His resi- 
dence there would be the signal for court intrigue and eccle- 
siastical encroachment, which would, before long, be followed by 
widely-felt popular dissatisfaction, a liberal reaction, and civil 
commotion. Spain before long will have to pass through the same 
ordeal of religious politics as Belgium. The same effect would 
follow in all places in which the Pope was not supreme. He is 
too great to be the guest of any Catholic nation. France herself 
could not safely hold him. Whether or no it would be possible to 
devise some expedient by which he might remain at Rome, even if 
Rome became the capital of Italy, it is hard to 


say. Any such 
compromise must be hazardous in the extreme, and is not likely 


to be tried in a lifetime of a Pope who is too old and feeble to 
cope with the difficulties of a very critical position 





BARRISTERS’ FEES. 
No one who has any adequate notion of the ways of courts of 
Justice will have been surprised at the decision of the Court of 


Common Pleas, in the case of Mr. Kennedy and the lady who 
was so well known to the legal world as Mrs. Swinfen, and who 





| 


will now enjoy the satisfaction of having contributed, under the 
name of Broun, one-half to the title of a leading case on a very 
interesting subject. Passing over mere technicalities, the result of 
the decision in Kennedy v. Broun is, that there not only is no 
contract between counsel and their clients in ordinary cases—a 
proposition which even Mr. Kennedy never contested—but that 
the nature of the relation is such that no contract can be made in 
respect of a barrister’s services, even if both he and his client wish 
to make it. The Court of Common Pleas decided this to be the 
law in an elaborate judgment, which may be divided into two 
parts. The first ascertains, by the usual array of authorities, what 
the law upon the subject actually is. The second is directed to 
the less usual and less necessary task of defending the expediency 
of the law upon principle. In a passage of great vigour, and dis- 
tinguished by masculine eloquence, the Court describes the duties 
of barristers, dilates upon their importance to the public, and 
argues that they could not be performed in a satisfactory manner 
if they were to be made the subject of specific contract. 

“ The incapacity of the advocate in litigation to make a contract of 
hiring affects the integrity and dignity of advocates, and so is in close 
relation with the highest of human interests—namely, the administra- 
tion of justice. We are aware that in the class of advocates, as in 
every other numerous class, there will be bad men taking the wages 
of evil, and therewith also, for the most part, the early blight that 
awaits upon the servants of evil. We are aware also that there will 
be many men of ordinary powers performing ordinary duties without 
praise or blame ; but the advocate entitled to permanent success must 
unite high powers of intellect with high principles of duty ; his facul- 
ties and acquirements are tested by a ceaseless competition propor- 
tioned to the prizes to be gained—that is, wealth and power and 
honour without, and active exercise for the best gifts of mind within. 
He is trusted with.interests, and privileges, and powers. almost to an 
unlimited degree. His client must trust to him at times for fortune, and 
character, and life. The law trusts him with a privilege in respect of 
liberty of speech which is in practice bounded only by his own sense 
of duty; and he may have to speak upon subjects concerning the 
deepest interests of social life, and the innermost feelings of 
the human soul. The law also trusts him with a power of insisting 
on answers to the most painful questioning, and this power 
again is in practice only controlled by his own view of the in- 
terests of truth. It is of the last importance that the sense of 
duty should be in active energy proportioned to the magnitude 
of these interests. If the law is that the advocate is incapable of 
contracting for hire to serve, when he has undertaken an advocacy, 
his words and acts ought to be guided by a sense of duty—that is to 
say, duty to his client, binding him to exert every faculty and privilege 
and power in order that he may maintain that client’s right, together 
with duty to the Court and himself, binding him to guard against 
abuse of the powers and privileges intrusted to him, by a constant 
recourse to his own sense of right. If an advocate with these qualities 
stands by the client in time of his utmost need, regardless alike of 
popular clamour and powerful interest, speaking with the boldness 
which a sense of duty can alone recommend, we say the service of such 
an advocate is beyondall price to the client, and such men are the 
guarantees to communities for the maintenance of their dearest 
rights, and the words of such men carry a wholesome spirit to 
all who are influenced by them. Such is the system of advocacy 
intended by the law, requiring the remuneration to be by gratuity ; 
but if the law allowed the advocate to make a contract of hiring and 
service, it may be that his mind would be lowered, and that his per- 
formance would be guided by the words of his contract rather than by 
principles of duty ; that words sold and delivered according to contract 
for the purpose of earning hire would fail of creating sympathy and 
persuasion, in proportion as they were suggestive of effrontery and 
selfishness, and that the standard of duty throughout tbe whole class 
of advocates might be degraded.” 


This vigorous and interesting passage offers a singular contrast 
to the judgments usually delivered in courts of justice, and deserves 
attention as an instance of a sort of excursion into that domain of 
speculation and general principles which the severe genius of 
English jurisprudence hardly ever allows to its exponents. No one 
can deny, or would wish to underrate, the vigour of the language 
employed, or the healthiness of the sentiments expressed. The 
force of the argument is perhaps less apparent. Shortly, it comes 
to this. The rules of the whole profession must be framed so as to 
provide for those exceptional cases in which the public are deeply 
interested. On common occasions it matters very little what the 
rule is, but in important cases the proper exercise of the advocate’s 
discretion becomes a matter of the greatest public importance, and 
it can be secured only by a system of gratuitous compensation as 
distinguished from compensation by contract. The first proposition 
is indisputably true. The public importance of the existence and 
of the proper exercise of the discretion of advocates cannot be 


exaggerated, and the rules laid down for the 


regulation of 
the profession must no 


doubt be framed with an eye to 
the cases in which this fact is brought conspicuously for- 
ward, and not with an eye to other laws of greater 
frequency but less importance. No one who considers the matter 
with anything like competent knowledge can fail to perceive that 
it would be most unwise to lay down any rule as to the relations 
between counsel and their clients, which, in cases of great public 
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interest,—political prosecutions, for instance,—could in any degree 
fetter the discretion which the Bar are at present bound to exercise 
in the interest of the public, or lessen the influence which attaches, 
and ought to attach, to what is said by counsel of high character. 
If the public, out of jealousy of assumptions which are sometimes 
insolent and often hypocritical, were to do anything to lower the 
dignity of the Bar in the sense of those words so ably and vigo- 
rously explained by the Court of Common Pleas, they would strike 
a fatal blow at most important interests. A class of advocates 
habitually regarding themselves as the mere mouth-pieces of their 
clients, and as men invested with no public duties and responsi- 
bilities, would be a nuisance of the most intolerable kind. There 
can be no doubt that much of the language respecting the Bar 
which passes current at the present day shows either ignorance of 
this privilege or indifference to it. Many persons both speak and 
write as if barristers had no other or higher duties to perform than 
those of honestly doing their work, and often very dirty work, 
too, for their money. The shallow treatment of the subject by 
Mr. Trollope, in one of his late novels, is a fair specimen of the 
way of thinking which prevails at present on this topic. To those 
who entertain it, the language quoted above is a proper and timely 
rebuke. 

All this, however, being fully granted, the consequence pointed 
out by the Court of Common Pleas does not appear to follow. A 
barrister’s duties are of great importance; they require a high 
sense of duty and public spirit, therefore no contract should bé 
made, either prospectively for their performance or retrospectively 
for payment because they have been performed. If a recognition 
of the right of the parties to contract involved the consequence 
that the advocate was at liberty to refuse business upon the offer 
of a brief and a reasonable fee ; or if it involved the consequence 
that a barrister might not exercise to the full that discretion with 
which he is at present invested for the public interest, the argument 
would be perfectly valid. This, however, is not the case, and no one 
can suppose it to be so. It would no doubt be wrong to allow 
barristers to sell their services without any restriction whatever ; 
but why should they not be allowed to sell them for a reasonable 
price, to be settled according to some rule well understood by both 
sides? It is so with attorneys. The contract between attorney 
and client is a contract in the fullest sense of the word. 
Yet there is, in principle at least, no difficulty as to payment, 
because taxing-masters are provided for the express purpose of 
saying what is to be paid ; nor would a contract to pay more be 
valid. So a cabman has a right to be paid sixpence a mile, but 
every one who takes a cab enters into a contract to pay that 
amount as‘much as if each passenger made his own bargain. These 
instances show that the power of arbitration on the one side to do 
the work, and on the other to pay the fee, would not of necessity 
enable barristers to be extortionate or involve them in any unseemly 
haggling. Means of settling the amount of the fee might easily be pro- 
vided, and the result would be that barristers would hold themselves 
out to the world as persons ready to enter into contracts according to 
certain fixed rules. In such a position there would be nothing 
degrading. It would, indeed, be more dignified than the practice 
which some leading members of the bar adopt of driving bargains 
through their clerks, which are not the less bargains, because they 
cannot be legally enforced. 


The matter of fees, therefore, affords no reason in favour of the 
present incapacity to contract. The question of discretion is more 
important. The Court seems to have assumed that if there were a 
contract between counsel and client, the counsel must say whatever 
the client pleased. ‘‘ Words sold and delivered according to con- 
tract would fail of creating sympathy.” No doubt, if this were the 
case, it would indeed be fatal. A viler trade than that of letting out 
one’s tongue, of engaging for money to say whatever a client 
wished, it would be impossible to imagine. Where, however, is the 
connection between the mere fact of contract and this vile practice ? 
Why may not a client and his counsel lawfully contract, that, in 
consideration of a certain fee, the counsel will conduct the client’s 
cause according to the rules of his profession, and subject to the 
discretion which those rules confer. If such contracts were made, 
the counsel would have the very same powers in every respect 
as at present, and would be bound to exercise them in the public 
interest by precisely the same set of obligations ; but contracts 
are by no means uncommon, and are entered into by men of 
perfect honour in every rank of life. <A pilot contracts to take 
a ship into harbour ; but it is of the very essence of the contract 
that he shall have full authority to give orders, An attorney 
contracts to manage his client’s lawsuit. The discretion reposed 
in him is as delicate and in some respects even more important 
than that which is reposed in counsel; but his contract is 








founded on that discretion, and recognizes it in the fullest way. 
Suppose a client were to say to his attorney, “ You have accepted 
my retainer, you have engaged to conduct my cause, I therefore 
demand that you should go and tamper with the witnesses on the 
other side.” The answer to such a speech would be conveyed by 
kicking the speaker out of the house; and why should not the 
same course be taken by counsel? The Court of Common Pleas 
seems to think that if actions could be brought for fees or for 
negligence, a client might say, “I hired you to browbeat, to bully, 
to mis-state evidence, and to mis-quote cases, and I expect you to 
do so.” Surely the answer would be, “ You hired me to discharge 
a public duty on certain well-known terms ; so long as I discharge 
that duty on those terms, [ fulfil my obligation.” The judges them- 
selves are in a certain sense contractors. In consideration of 
£5,000 a year they undertake to do certain work. Does this 
deprive them of all discretion in the way in which the work is to 
be done? In the case of an arbitrator there may be not only a 
substantial but an express legal contract, yet the duties of an 
arbitrator, and his powers, are judicial in the strictest sense of the 
word. If aman may contract to adjudicate it seems a strange 
anomaly that he may not contract to plead. 

Whatever may be the legal merits of these questions, there can 


| be no doubt that in practice the sentiment by which the Bar is 


animated is of far more importance than the express laws by which 
it is, or, in the last resort, might be governed. It would be well 
for the profession and the public if the sentiments quoted above 
could be accepted as an index to the general state of feeling 
amongst barristers as to their profession. If the fact were so, many 

theoretical anomalies might readily be forgiven. Unfortunately, 

the Bar do not act up to the high standard which the Court of 

Common Pleas sets up for them. Too many of them put it in the 

power of shallow and vulgar critics, who are incapable of understand- 

ing the high view of the profession, to taunt them with practices 

utterly inconsistent with their professed principles, and to argue 
with considerable plausibility that they refuse to allow of contracts 
between counsel and clients, not because they fear to lower 
their dignity, but because they want to shirk their engagements 
with impunity. Where, it is asked, is the dignity of a man who 
screws the last guinea out of a reluctant client by the agency of 
his clerk, and after taking the fee refuses to do the work! 
Where is the dignity of a man who undertakes to be in 
three or four places at once ; and when all his cases but one have 
been disposed of in his absence, refuses to return his fees on the 
ground that the Bar is too proud to make contracts, and that the 
fee is only an honorarium, and not prospective payment for work 
to be done? These questions are simply unanswerable. The real 
friends of the profession, those who honour it as one of the noblest 
of English institutions, and as a calling in which the highest 
talents and the greatest virtues may find a worthy arena, hear them 
with shame and in silence. Such practices are simple cheating, 
and cheating of a peculiarly dirty and hypocritical kind. They 
ought to be put down in the most decisive way, and if proper 
measures were taken, they might be put down. ‘The proper 
corollary to the judgment in Kennedy v. Broun would be the adop- 
tion of measures to maintain that dignity which the judgment 
describes so well. Let there be a proper court of dis 
cipline ; let us hear no more of such scandals as those which 
throw an uninviting halo round the names of Mr. Edwin James 
and Mr. Digby Seymour ; let eminent counsel ‘at the Common Law 
Bar follow the good example set them in the Courts of Equity, and 
confine their practice to particular courts ; let the amount of fees 
be settled in such a way as to give a substantial meaning to the 
boast that the public are entitled to the services of the Bar ina 
different sense from that in which every man is entitled to have 
any luxury he can pay for; and when this is done, it will be 
matter of little importance whether the relations between clients 
and counsel are regulated by practice or by contract. Of Mr. 
Kennedy, and the teterrima causa in which he has figured, it will 
be enough to quote one clause of the judgment :—“In this case, 
the advocate, by disclosing words of intimate confidence which 
passed in moments of helpless anxiety, has raised the phantom of 
a contract for a sum of monstrous amount ; and of this we hope we 
may say there is no one in the profession who would be willing to 
accept from her this verdict of £20,000 as a gift.” 





ELOQUENCE IN PARLIAMENT. 


To inveigh against the degeneracy of the age in general is a 
habit which may be safely recommended to all writers who are 


' particularly anxious that their sentiments shall not be refuted. 


There are no statistics whatever to prove that we are not more 
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selfish, ill-mannered, and idle than our grand fathers, and shes 
people may consequently, without fear of definite - “ i ; 
assert that we are. No registrar-general can ever make a eh 
on the highmindedness of the metropolis for the week ending suc 
and such a Saturday, 1863 ; hypocrisy and sincerity may do battle 
for centuries without ever going to scale. But in such attacks on 
modern times it is well to be discreetly indistinct. Fewer murders 
are committed by this generation than by that of a century ago ; 
more individuals can read and write than could read and write 
then ; and a smaller allowance of port is considered sufficient for 
the daily exhilaration of gentlemen. One of the most common 
comparisons between old times and new is that of their respective 
eloquence. Our age has lost, it is said, the art of public speaking : 
men grow impatient now of the rhetoric which used once to charm, 
entrance, persuade them; puny logicians rule the senate now ; 
there were giants in the days of old. So runs the querulous con- 
trast ; and, with every allowance made for the natural tendency to 
exaggerate the virtues of the past, it must be allowed that the com- 
plaint is made more frequently and forcibly than can be accounted 
for by mere caprice. 


There are two standards by which the oratory of different ages 
may be compared. One of these is the impression which the 
speeches make upon the audience. In this respect the palm must 
certainly be yielded to the elder generation, if we are to trust the 
existing evidence. There is no mistaking the tone in which the 
efforts of the great Parliamentary orators of the close of the last 
century and the beginning of the present are described by their 
contemporaries. The speeches of the day were then the topics of 
common conversation ; they influenced the votes of the House, 
they calmed or roused the passions of the country, they startled 
their hearers into admiration. No parallel can be quoted in 
modern times to the effect produced upon the House of Commons 
by Sheridan’s famous speech upon the “ Fourth Charge” against 
Warren Hastings, to which, however, his summing-up in West- 
minster Hall, before the Lords, was considered nearly equal. But 
in the first place, it must be remembered that the audience to which 
an orator then addressed himself was more susceptible of influence 
than any which could be found now. Members were less in fear of 
their constituents, and could more easily follow their own taste in 
the votes they gave; while speakers had the satisfaction of 
knowing that their arguments might possibly be new, and that 
their illustrations had not already been supplied by the press. It 
was not so difficult to convince men who were open to conviction, 
and who had not studied the whole question that morning in 
print. Again, this applause was often as capricious as it was 
vehement. Sheridan, at the close of whose speech the House 
adjourned in order to have time to recover their dispassionate 
powers,of judgment, was counted out on the question of the 
Abolition of Slavery. Burke, with his fancy and enthusiasm, was 
more than once coughed down. Fox, who delighted his hearers 
with his argument, is said on many occasions to have wearied 
them by his iteration. Pitt, Fox, and Burke agreed to give the 
palm of ancient and modern eloquence to the speech of Sheridan 
just mentioned ; and yet some doubts as to the justice of the 
verdict cannot but suggest themselves, when we hear a speech of 
Lord Radnor, a few years later, spoken of by both Windham and 
Canning as the best they had ever heard. Either the degeneracy 
of orators had taken place very rapidly, or such judgments must 
be taken with a little reservation. 

The other standard of comparison between speeches is supplied 
by the printed copies which we possess. For the reasons given 
above, it must be concluded that these afford the best means of 
judging the question. It is often said that the speeches of some of 
the great leaders seventy and eighty years ago are so badly reported 
that we can form but little idea of the words actually spoken. It 
is difficult to know how far this is true ; but we are inclined to 
believe that the statement is exaggerated. It was as easy to take 
short-hand notes in the time of Pitt as it is now. 
of the orators of that day, as we have it reported, bears much the 
same relation, and exhibits the same degree of unlikeness to that 
of modern debaters that the style of writing in their times bears 
to that of their descendants. Nor are they given with a uni- 
formity which would be fatal to a belief in the accuracy of the 
reports ; even the speeches of Irishmen may be recognized to this 
day by the peculiarity of their language. Probably Burke has 
suffered more from the short-hand writers th: 
of his time ; but, after all, there are many who suffer still. Neither 
air ip lye: Macaulay, both Whose periods were most 

; ported accurately, and it is only necessary 


at the present day to compare the Parliamentary proceedings as 
given by two diffe 5 


The lan guage 


m any other speaker 





rent daily journals, to estimate the looseness of | 


rendering to which rapid speakers are liable. Even in the great 
financial duel of December, 1852, the T'imes and Morning Chronicle 
differed in some places to the extent of two or three lines together 
in their report of the chief speakers of the evening ; and that of 
the Morning Chronicle was, on the whole, the more accurate of the 
two. 


To set the oratory of former and of modern times in rivalry with 
one another is at best an unprofitable task. But it may not be 
useless to notice the most marked points of difference between 
them. One feature, which has, in a great measure, disappeared 
from our public speaking, is the tone of self-confidence, not to use 
a harsher expression, which used to pervade it. The personality of 
the speaker used to enter into his rhetoric to an extent which 
would hardly be tolerated now. It was the intellectual element 
which corresponded to the now nearly abandoned “ action.” . One 
great orator produced a magic effect by shaking his head, during: a 
telling sentence, at a lord at the end of the House ; another fell 
back in his seat, from real or simulated faintness, when his work 
was done ; Lord Brougham, only thirty years ago, besought the 
peers, “ on bended knees,” not to reject the Reform Bill. Traces 
of the prominent personal element are to be found in every great 
speech of the time. It takes sometimes the form of attacks against 
opponents to which Parliament is now a stranger; sometimes 
that of such painful scenes as the quarrel between Fox and Burke ; 
but it is most common in the form of what may almost be called 
egotism. Pitt once told the House of Commons of the reminis- 
cences of his childhood. Fox declared, at the beginning of one of 
his best speeches,—that on the Westminster election, that he did 
not expect to meet with bare justice in the House. The words 
created some disturbance ; Fox dwelt on them, repeated them, and 
overawed his enemies, as the story goes, when he had pronounced 
them four times over. How irresistibly the ego breaks out in 
Grattan’s celebrated invective in the Irish Parliament against 
Flood, by no means a contemptible foe! The speaker begins by 
supposing an imaginary character, whom he invests with all the 
faults of his opponent, and in whom he traces his history. His 
evident intention is to keep up the transparent mask to the end of 
the speech, and then annihilate his rival by a word ; much in the 
same way as Brougham, forty years later, directed a memorable 
attack on Canning. But in the middle of the speech the orator can 
restrain himself no longer ; the direct hostility which inspires the 
assault is too powerful to allow the flimsy pretext of an imaginary 
character, and Grattan bursts into one of those fiery onsets which 
no man ever led with such effect. “ The merchant may say to you 
—the constitutionalist may say to you—-the American may say to 
you—and I, I now say, and say to your beard, sir,—you are not 


+9? 


an honest man ! 


The artificial character of most of the great speeches on record is 
another feature which cannot but be remarked. Nearly all exhibit 
a designed, often a complicated, arrangement of the matter. There 
is no reason to think that speeches were prepared with more labour 
than at present : some doubtless were committed to memory then as 
now, some depended on the inspiration of the moment. Cicero him- 
self cannot have elaborated his speeches with more care than Lord 
Macaulay. The impression which the speeches of the latter on 
the Reform Bill left on the minds of the audience was, that the 
speaker was an extraordinarily clever man, who did not seem to 
care much about the debate, provided that his sentences turned 
out right. He quotes in his speeches from his history, and in his 
history from his speeches. But in arrangement of the matter, 
Macaulay no more resembles Pitt thana simple equation resembles 
a problem in the Lunar Theorem. The only modern debater who 
seems to take pains in this respect, is Mr. Gladstone : and it is for 
this reason, probably, that so curious a resemblance will be found 
between all his budget speeches, considered simply as rhetorical 
exercises. This is not the only respect in which Mr. Gladstone 
bears some likeness to the “heaven-born minister.” Unlike him 
in manner, he is like him in clear roundness of enunciation, and 
like him in persuasiveness of tone. Such parallels are often inter- 
esting to trace, even when perfect exactness is unattainable. Thus, 
in his modes of thought and choice of words, Mr. Disraeli ap- 
proaches more nearly than any modern speaker to Canning, though 
he, again, is very different from him in manner: and as far as 
regards vigour, readiness, and beautiful clearness of style, Lord 
Derby is the nearest copy of Fox which we can produce. Burke 
has no close parallel amony us now, nor has Grattan ; unless we 
may conceive Mr. Roebuck in his best moments, to bring back, in 
some faint degree, the “drawling but fiery” sentences of the great 
Irishman. It need hardly be added that he in no degree resembles 


him in exquisite music of cadence, in which Grattan stands among 
all orators supreme, 
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Perhaps the infrequency of extraneous ornament would be the 
most striking evidence to any of the older generation who should 
attend a modern debate, that the times have changed. Where are 
now the quotations, for which Virgil and Horace used to be 
ransacked? A great speech unadorned by a few Latin verses 
was a rarity in the days of Pitt ; and English poets—now, it would 
seem, the exclusive study of Mr. Bright—were never long neglected. 
Burke quoted Horace, Lucan, Juvenal, Virgil very often, Shake- 
speare repeatedly, Milton in almost every speech, and sometimes 
more than once. Fox, though an excellent classic, and a man of 
great literary taste, quoted but seldom, and then mostly from 
Virgil ; but some of Pitt’s happiest effects were produced by appo- 
site quotation. His allusions to the departure of fortune—Laudo 
manentem, &c.—his reply to Conway on the East-India Bill, in 
which he appropriated Scipio’s answer, ‘ Si nulla alia re, modestia 
certé et temperando linguam adolescens senem vicero ”—his appli- 
cation of the early morning light breaking in through the windows 
of the house while he was prophesying a better day to come for 
Africa— 

Noso ubi primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina vesper— 


these were some of the things that made his fame. Gradually the 
taste for the classics seems to have died away. Canning hardly 
ever quoted, Brougham but seldom—chiefly from Milton and 
Virgil; but once from Ovid. Now, with the exception of Mr. 
Bright, who has been making the acquaintance of the English 
classics, Mr. Gladstone, who introduces a new piece of Virgil into 
each fresh budget-speech, and Lord Palmerston, who. astonished 
the world not long ago by an extract from Seneca, the habit has 
almost passed away. With it may be considered to have departed 
in great measure the conception of a speech in Parliament as a 
rhetorical display. What has diminished in our eloquence is not 
so much the power of speaking well, as the wish to speak 
persuasively, and the immediate advantage of speaking at all. 





DOCTORS. 

THERE is among mankind so general and resistless a sentiment 
that doctors may be fairly made game of, that it is impossible to 
help believing that there must be some ground for the conviction, 
For the most part, a comic atmosphere settles round things by the 
merest chance, and the finer shades of humour exclude all philo- 
sophical treatment. It is obviously so with the more comic among 
the brute creation. That monkeys should be laughed at is in- 
telligible enough, and a pelican actually invites the jokes of the 
unfeeling public by the arrangement which it spontaneously makes 
for its offspring. But most other animals are comic by force of 
circumstances only, and through the associations of the Zoologica 
Gardens. When the giraffe first began to pack up his bedclothes 
for himself, and the Polar bear adopted the habit of climbing in 
search of buns, they at once laid themselves open to public remark 
and the broader forms of pleasantry. The hyena is humorous 
because he laughs, and the crocodile because he weeps: the sup- 
posed animosities of the Cassowary towards the inoffensive mis- 
sionaries of Timbuctoo will ever render that unfortunate bird, which, 
in reality, is by no means carnivorous, a by-word and a mockery 
among men. What, then, is it which leads us to make fun of 
doctors? We consider bishops moderately well adapted for play- 
ful satire because they wear lawn sleeves, and because, in his well- 
known encounter with Dick Turpin, the bishop of lyric story be- 
haved with a quaintness unsuitable to his character. Aldermen, 
again, may be laughed at, because they seem to exist for no other 
very important purpose. But doctors are very useful men: they 
dress as the rest of the world dresses, and their drugs have been 
found of service to sick people in many well-authenticated in- 
stances. Why is a doctor to be refused the serious mention which 
we accord to the soldier or the stockbroker ? 

We have no hesitation in replying that doctors are ludicrous, 
because they are the depositaries of a tradition which does not 
deserve respect, and the professors of a science which has as yet no 
claim to the title. These may seem hard words, but on examina- 
tion they will perhaps be found to be not so hard as they look. 
That the traditions of the faculty are by no means precious heir- 
looms, few modern physicians would deny. The medical profession 
in the time of our great-grandfathers was as far behind its genera- 
tion in energy and in disposition to learn, as if it had by some 
accident omitted a century of existence, and had given up all 
hope of recovering its ground. The practice of medicine was as 
much guesswork as it was in the days of Hippocrates; the 
theory was dogged conservatism ; and so low was the estimation 
in which the professors of the art were publicly held, that there 
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were times at which pure quackery absolutely carried away the 
whole nation for months together, till the imposture could be sus- 
tained no longer. There is no instance on record of resistance to 
improvement so absolutely persevered in, as that which the history 
of the medical profession supplies. It is but fair to say that the 
spirit has changed ; and public opinion is changing with it. A 
visitor to Paris a few months ago might have seen a play of 
Moliére acted at one theatre, in which doctors are represented as 
sycophants and impostors ; while at another one of the best of 
modern French pieces was performed, in which a doctor is the 
good angel of the drama, and the embodiment of practical good 
sense. But can any one at this moment seriously declare 
that there is such a thing as a science of medicine? What 
there is, is this. There are a few facts—a very few—distinctly 
known, and beyond the reach of controversy ; and the number 
of them increases but slowly, if it increases sensibly at 
all. There is a pharmacopcea of drugs, about the use of which 
no three men agree completely, and about which, whatever 
agreement there is, is derived from simple empiricism. There is a 
vast amount of chemical research, which appears to bring more 
physiological difficulties to light than it serves to explain, and 
passes by a number of organic laws to which it is powerless to 
afford the slightest clue. It may be urged, that all true science is 
founded on empiricism. So it is ; but does any true science end 
with it? Can the doctors point to any one new law of their pro- 
fession which they have laid down from the consideration of 
general principles, whether those general principles have been 
derived from practice or not? No one has a right to complain, if 
they do their best to collect facts on which the physic of the 
future may build some stable theories ; and, as a matter of fact, 
nobody does complain. When medicine was conservative and 
stupid, it was despised by a practical world ; now that it is willing 
to learn, its priests are respected for their labours, even if they 


| are gently twitted with their ill success. It is the same with all other 


pursuits ; progress, and a tendency to progress, is an unfailing 
guarantee of enlightenment. It may be safely asserted that the 
profession which has made the most progress during the last twenty 
years is that of farming ; and the word farmer, which used to be 
nearly synonymous with simpleton, is now mentioned as if there was 
something intelligent and decidedly sensible in the sound. The 
practice of surgery has made great steps in a still shorter period, - 
and has discovered in chloroform a source of blessing to the human 
race which will compare with any since the invention of steam. 
The legitimate gratitude of mankind is attested by the fact that 
there is not a single novel or drama of modern times in which a 
practising surgeon plays the part of a fool. 


The relation of physic to facts, and of the general public to 
physic, is well illustrated by a book which has lately been published, 
under the title of “The Common Sense of the Water Cure.” No 
one would think of publishing to the world his untutored reflec- 
tions on the law of settlements, or apply his native genius without 
extraneous help to the discussion of a plan of fortification. It is 
felt that therapeutics are, as it were, common property, and may 
be settled, like politics and theology, over the dessert. A gentle- 
man finds that a certain mode of treatment agrees with him, and 
does not see why it should not agree with everybody ; and he feels 
that he is doing the world a service by mentioning the facts of the 
case. The substance of the work is exactly what might have been 
expected, always presuming the amateur physician to be a man of 
ordinary ability, and capable of observing and stating what passes 
before his eyes and mind. He depicts vividly the miseries of ill- 
health, the pleasure of being cured without the aid of medicines, 
and the delight of restoration to soundness and strength. With 
perfect good temper, and a fair amount of literary ability, he 
implores the world to follow his example and embrace the theory 
and practice of his peculiar heresy. But at this point his power 
ceases. Immediately that he attempts to give a reason for the 
faith that is in him, his philosophy falls hopelessly to the ground, 
and he wanders confusedly in a region where “ inflammation” is 
the only sign-post, and the “ blood-vessels” are the sole substitutes 
for guide-books. The author, however valuable his testimony as to 
the excellence of cold water, is purely and simply a quack. It 
does not make his position more exalted to confess to him with 
the utmost candour that all doctors are more or less quacks also. 


As a matter of fact, however, hydropathy is just the subject on 
which the faculty has a right to pronounce an opinion, and upon 
which the verdict of a doctor is rather more likely to be true than 
that of an ordinary person. Less is known about the reasons and 
causes of those operations which take place in the human body 
than upon any subject upon which labour has been largely spent. 
But to_determine the effect of any given treatment, and especially 
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i tas that of Malvern and Ilkley, no recondite 
pr 1 Pacem wr When doctors tell us that 


physiological knowledge 18 requisite. eee me 
hydropathy is invaluable in a large number of c¢ _— “ 
plaints, but that in acute diseases it 1s generally about as a : 
as a dose of prussic acid, we have every right to think that they 
are as right as men can be whose only business in life it is to 
record such simple experiences. That a light feverish attack 
may be cured by a wet pack, while a severe one will pro- 
bably be rendered fatal by the same application, is a pheno- 
menon, the rationale of which we are as thoroughly unable to 
explain, as we are competent to enunciate the fact itself with 
certainty. Take the action of calomel, again. Its effect is per- 
fectly well known to doctors: calomel and quinine are the sheet- 
anchors of modern medical practice ; the latter is a specific for 
ague and similar complaints ; the action of the former in some 
cases of acute inflammation is almost magical. The author of the 
little book, which we mentioned above, enters into a long argument 
to prove that calomel is wholly noxious. Here is an instance in 
which the very weakness of the faculty is their strength. “We 
know,” they may reply to the amateur, “about the philosophy of 
the action of calomel just as much and just as little as you do. We, 
and you, and the best chemist at the College, may spend a week in 
analysing its properties, and examining its affinities, and leave off 
at the end as wise in a therapeutic point of view as when we began. 
The only difference between us is, that we find that a number of 
grains of a certain white powder will save a person’s life when no 
other known substance in the universe will.” Impartial judges will 
not hesitate to declare that the doctors have the best of the 
argument. 


It would neither be true to say that there has been no change 
in the practice of medicine in the last twenty years, nor that this 
change is independent of the influence of the various dissenting 
schools. The proyress has been entirely in one direction—that of 
abandoning physic, and placing more confidence in nature ; and the 
Homeeopaths and the rest have had a great deal to say to it. Pro- 
fessional men have at last begun to be less afraid of their patients. 
Strange as it may appear, the main cause which once rendered the 
healing art so conservative, was the irremediable conservatism of 
the sick men. It is well known that the sufferers at the hospitals 
believe that the doctors are tampering with their case, if their 
drugs are not sufficiently nauseous. The blacker and nastier the 
draught is, the greater will be the relish with which the poor man 
will drink it. The same has been in a great degree the case with 
their richer neighbours ; and more hypocrisy has probably been 
practised by physicians in making up useless and’ harmless medi- 
cines, than by an equal number of any other profession. We 
could give the name of an elderly gentleman, lately deceased, who 
for the last forty years of his life took a pill every day before 
dinner. The pill was sent him by a clever and respected physi- 
cian; and it consisted of pure unadulterated bread. He would 
insist on having medicine, and he firmly believed that the medi- 
cine the wise doctor sent him did him good. From such thraldom 
as this, physic is being gradually delivered. At present it hopes 
great things, though it has as yet accomplished none. In one par- 
ticular department, which is specially open to chemical inquiry, it 
does seem at last as if something might be done. The present 
race of workers are patient and laborious ; more so, perhaps, than 
the writers of hydropathic treatises are willing to allow. Still, that 
art must have a great deal before it, which can even now use the 
manuals of a century or two centuries ago with profit to itself, 
can treat a difficult problem by the light of an experience of the 
reigns of the Stuarts, can refer back for instruction or morbid 
diagnosis to an age when dissection was an infant art, and morbid 
anatomy a study hardly dreamt of. 








PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS. 


Pas pte xe interest has just been decided in the High 
vonts OF eusticlary in Scotland, and the question of privileged com- 
munication 1s to some extent involved in the decision. A person 
of the name of Ferguson entrusted a letter, in which two half- 
Sovereigns were enclosed, to an Irishman called Terence M‘Ghee 
to be taken to the post-office, M‘Ghee posted the letter but 
abstracted the money before doing so, and on proceedings being 
adopted for the detection of the theft, he went to the Rev. Patrick 
M‘Laughlin, a Roman Catholic priest, told him of the theft, and 
gave him the money. Mr. M‘Laughlin wrote an anonymous letter 
to Ferguson, in which he enclosed the money, and gave this letter 
to M'Ghee to post. Mr. M‘Laughlin’s hand writing was recognized 
M‘Ghee was brought before a justice of the peace and accused of 
the theft, and Mr. M‘Laughlin was cited as a witness, At the 





outset of the proceedings Mr. M‘Laughlin intimated his refusal to 
take the usual oath, not on conscientious grounds, but because he 
might be called on to reveal certain circumstances which would in- 
volvea violation of his duties as a priest, who had received confiden- 
tial communications from a penitent, although those communications 
were not given in the confessional. The magistrate, after some 
hesitation, permitted him to take a qualified oath, to the effect that 
he should “tell the truth, and nothing but the truth.” In his 
examination he admitted having written the anonymous letter ; 
but on the question being asked, “ To whom did you deliver it ” 
he refused to give any reply. The question was reiterated in 
various forms, but the witness steadily refused to answer It, as his 
answer would, either directly or indirectly, involve a violation of 
his duties as a spiritual adviser, and lead to the conviction, on his 
evidence, of the prisoner. On persisting in his refusal, h« was 
committed for contempt of court, and sent to prison for thirty 
days. These proceedings took place in an inferior court. After 
suffering imprisonment for thirteen days, what is called in the 
Scotch courts “a bill of suspension and liberation” was brought, 
praying for a suspension of the sentence pronounced upon him. The 
case was argued at some length, and the Court, after a week's con- 
sultation, has sustained the judgment of the inferior court, but 
mitigated the punishment, on the grounds, first, that the presiding 


judge had departed from the ordinary and regular course of pro- 


cedure in the administration of the oath, and so, perhaps, misled 
the witness; next, that the character of the witness was unim- 
peachable ; thirdly, that he had caused restitution to be made to the 
injured party; and in the fourth place, that, in his refusal to answer 
the question put to him, he was not actuated by any desire to screen 
guilt or obstruct the due course of justice. This decision,— though, 
so far as the mitigation of the punishment goes, it may not be 
thoroughly logical,—is in many respects the most satisfactory that 
could have been given ; but it was reached by means which only par- 
tially involve the question of privileged communication. The full 
bench of the seven Scotch justiciary judges rested their judgment 
upon the nature of the question which the witness refused to answer. 
It was a question relating to a matter of fact, and not to a matter 
of confidence ; and the fact to which the question referred was alto- 
gether ultra of the penitential confession and of spiritual advice 
and consolation, which cannot go beyond what the penitent said 
to the priest or what the priest said to the penitent. 
though not asserting,” said, somewhat verbosely, the Lord Presi- 
dent M‘Neil, “ that the law may regard as confidential, and there- 
fore not to be divulged, a confession made by a criminal to his 
spiritual pastor, to ease his conscience and obtain consolation and 
advice, and even that it protects from disclosure the whole of what 
I may call the spiritual intercommuning between them, no one has 
ever said that it goes further, and extends—not to anything said 
by the penitent to the priest or by the priest to the penitent in 
the course of their spiritual intercommuning—but to every act 
afterwards done by either of them, if it can be regarded as a con- 
sequence of the confession made. In such acts the priest is not 
engaged in the exercise of his spiritual functions, and the penitent 
is not engaged in confessing to his spiritual adviser.” 


* Assuming, 


This judgment is sound, and it is perhaps the only just one that 
could have been given under the circumstances ; but it is to be 
regretted that the nature of the case did not require it to go 
further. It is very important for society that a question of such 
general interest should be authoritatively decided. Legal writers 
both in England and Scotland have nibbled at the question, but 
they have not established any absolute principle as to what extent 
communications confidentially made are to be respected, and how 
far they may be extracted from a witness in the course of judicial 
examination. There are some few cases in which the point is 
raised, but in none are these decisions sufficiently definite to form 
a guiding principle. The general bearing of the law seems to be 
that communications made to legal advisers are privileged, whereas 
those made to non-professional men or clergymen, except perhaps 
to Jail chaplains (and to them, if at all, on account of their quasi- 
official position), are not privileged. This, we say, is the general 
bearing of the law, but even this is not so distinctly laid down as 
it ought to be. With regard to communications made to law 
agents, it seems doubtful whether the privilege rests in the client 
or in the agent, and whether refusal to give evidence is founded on 
a legal, a moral, or a professional duty. The practice is thus not 
clearly defined, but the reason of it is clear enough. Communica- 
tions between client and agent ought to be held sacred, and no 
power on earth ought to suffer them to be divulged. In criminal 
prosecutions his legal adviser is, in reality, but the mouthpiece of 
the accused ; and just as the accused is not made to give evidence 
against himself, so his counsel should not be called on to give 
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evidence against him. In civil cases this principle is not, at first 
sight, so apparent; but it is undoubtedly more expedient for the 
interests of society, that all communications of any nature given to 
legal advisers, in their professional capacity of course, should be 
given under the seal of secrecy. 

The whole matter resolves itself into a question of expediency ; 
but those considerations of expediency which apply to the com- 
munications made to law agents on professional matters do not 
apply to the communications made to clergymen on spiritual 
matters. Expediency cannot look beyond the present world, or 
beyond our temporal relations one with another and with the com- 
munity of which we are members. Whether, therefore, religious com- 
munications be made in the confessional or in private life, whether 
the absolution of the Roman Catholic Church be sought, or the spiri- 
tual advice and consolation of the established religion of the country, 
if, as a general principle, it be more expedient that all available 
means for the detection of crime should be put in force, than that a 
certain proportion of the community—+.¢., the criminal population— 
should have the opportunity of confessing their crimes under secresy, 
it must follow that neither the confessional nor the established 
clergy should be privileged. And there is no intolerance in this. 
Let us take the confessional as an instance. Roman Catholicism 
is tolerated in this country, but it is tolerated so far as it does not 
infringe upon the laws of the land. The moment it steps beyond 
the boundary it can no longer be tolerated. Toleration consists in 
allowing every one to think and to act exactly as he pleases, so long 
as he hurts no member of the community. There is a law of the 
land according to which all the lieges must give evidence in a court 
of justice when called upon to do so. An infringement of this law 
is hurtful to the community, and the man who refuses to act in 
accordance with its terms, infringes on it, and so hurts the com- 
munity ; and, therefore, is no fit object for toleration. 

We do not deny that much may be said on the other side of this 
question. It may be for the spiritual well-being of an individual 
to confess his sins. A man who has unburdened his conscience may 
feel himself a happier man, and more readily accept the instruc- 
tions of his spiritual advisers. He individually is a gainer by that 
act of his, but the civil community is no gainer. If a criminal, 
therefore, is to enjoy what may be called the luxuries of religion, let 
them be presented to him after, and not before his committal. Let 
the communications made to the gaol chaplain by criminals under- 
going sentence for their crimes be privileged, by all means. The 
divulgence of them will not tend to the detection of crime, nor will 
it be expedient for the interests of society that they should be 
divulged. But if clergymen and others are to be looked on as 
favoured individuals, who may receive all sorts of penitential com- 
munications from all sorts of criminals, in all the stages of their 
guilt, and withhold them when called upon to give evidence—we 
do not say betray them without being called upon—they become 
privileged to connive at crime, and to prefer a merely sentimental 
consideration to that stern, effective, and inflexible justice, the 
adequate maintenance of which is almost the first essential of 
civilized society. 











THE PAST WEEK, 


Tue five days’ battle, mentioned in our last number as having been 
fought between the Federals and Confederates, at Murfreesborough, 
in Tennessee, is explained in a special article. Not less obstinate 
has been the struggle at Vicksburg, on the Mississippi, of which we 
also spoke. This town is held by the Confederates, under General 
Johnston, and besieged by the Federals, under General Sherman, 
who was sent up there from New Orleans by General Banks. The 
Confederate entrenchments and fortifications extend back from 
Vicksburg six miles. General Sherman’s troops advanced to 
within two miles of Vicksburg, when he was attacked by a superior 
Confederate force. The fighting was very severe. Batteries were 
taken and retaken ; and the 4th Iowa regiment lost 600 men in 
killed, wounded, and missing. The Federal General Storey, 
with 1,500 men, was sent out to execute a special order, and has 
not since been heard of. Confederate steamers were conveying 
reinforcements from the Louisiana shore to Vicksburg. The Confede- 
rates had concentrated all their forces from Jackson to Grenada, 
and along the line of the roads, amounting to 65,000 men, at 
Vicksburg. This force attacked General Sherman, and caused 
him to fall back on his first line of defence. Next day the 
Federals again attempted to storm the Confederate lines, but were 
repulsed. The Southern reports affirm that the Federals have since 
re-embarked in their river squadron, and have retired. There is 
little other military news. The defeat of the Confederate guerilla 
chief Morgan, in Kentucky, is confirmed ; and in Arkansas, the 
town of Van Buren has fallen into Federal hands. The latest 
accounts from New Orleans say that preparations for a movement up 
the river were making with the greatest energy, and it was ex- 

ected that the advance would commence about January 5th. Baton 

ouge, the new base of operations, was swarming with troops, and 
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was fully protected from any possible attack from the Confede- 
rates. At Lexington, in Tennessee, the Oonfederates, under 
General Forrest, have been defeated, with a loss of 1,400 men, by 
General Sullivan. In Virginia, the Federal army has not moved ; 
but a large portion of the Confederate army has left Fredericks- 
burg. Anotheg fleet of iron-clad gunboats aud transports, for an 
unknown destination, has sailed from Fortress Monroe. The 
famous Monitor has followed her rival the Merrimac to the bottom 
of the sea. She sank in very deep water, off Cape Hatteras, 
while going in tow of a steamer towards Wilmington, on the Caro- 
lina coast ; a gale of wind having proved too much for her, with 
all the weight of her cumbrous armour, forbidding her to float. 
The political news from America is yet more important. Go- 
vernor Horatio Seymour, the newly elected Democratic ruler of 
the “Empire State” of New York, has declared his purpose to 
check the illegal usurpations of President Lincoln’s government, 
in that part, at least, of the Union. He denies the assertion of 
the Republican party, the authors of this war, that it was caused 
by an unavoidable contest about slavery. He says, that slavery 
has been the subject, not the cause, of this conflict. ‘ We are to 
look,” he says, “for the causes of the war in the pervading dis- 
regard of obligations of laws and constitutions, in the disrespect for 
constituted authority ; above all, in the local prejudices which have 
grown up in the two portions of the Atlantic States, at the two 
extremes of our country. There is no honest statement of our 
difficulties which does not teach that our people must reform 
themselves as well as the conduct of the Government and the 
policy of our rulers.” In the same tone, Governor Seymour 
condemns the exercise of arbitrary power under martial law as 
destructive of the rights of States and of the judicial and legislative 
powers of the general government. He declares the President's ° 
emancipation proclamation impolitic, unjust, and unconstitutional ; 
calculated to raise many barriers to the restoration of the Union ; 
likely to be misconstrued by the world as an abandonment of the 
hope of restoring it—a result to which New York is nobly opposed, 
and which will be effectually resisted. The Union will be restored 
by the Central and Western States, both free and slave, which are 
exempt from the violent passions which exist at the extremes. 
Those central slave States which rejected the ordinance of se- 
cession —which sought to remain in the Union, and which 
were driven away by a contemptuous and uncompromising 
policy—must be brought back. The restoration of the whole 
Union will then be only a work of time, with such exertion of 


| power as can be put forth, without needlessly sacrificing the life 


and treasure of the North in « bloody contest. The national Con- 
stitution must be held inviolate, and the rights of States must be 
respected as not less sacred. A consolidated government would 
destroy the home rights and liberties of the people. The suppres- 
sion of journals and the imprisonment of persons have been 
glaringly partisan. By the party now in office, conscious of these 
gross abuses, an attempt has been made to shield the violations of 
law, and to suppress inquiry into their motives and conduct. This 
attempt will fail. Unconstitutional acts cannot be shielded by un- 
constitutional laws. “ I shall not inquire,” says Governor Seymour, 
“ what rights the States in rebellion have forfeited, but I deny 
that this rebellion can suspend a single right of the people in the 
loyal States. I denounce the doctrine that the civil war in the 
South takes away from the loyal North the benefits of one prin- 
ciple of civil liberty. It is a high crime to abduct a citizen of this 
State. It is made my duty by the Constitution to see that the 
laws are enforced. I shall investigate every alleged violation of 
the laws, and bring the offenders to justice.” He has therefore 
begun by placing the New York police administrators on their 
trial for illegally arresting and imprisoning, under orders from the 
Federal Government, many citizens of the State of New York. In 
this conflict of authorities, he seems to have the ordinary law of 
the land upon his side. 

The French conquest of Mexico seems at length to be making 
some way. Reports had reached Texas that a French force of 
5,000 men met and engaged a Mexican division of 25,000, com- 
manded by General Ortega, and after a sharp fight the Mexicans 
gave way and fled in all directions. The victors took possession of 


| Puebla, where they would await reinforcements, and then advance on 


the city of Mexico, a distance of 90 miles. A semi-official Paris 
journal announces that private information which it has received 
confirms the news of the capture of Puebla by the French. Accord- 
ing to this information, General Forey, after turning the position 
of Guadaloupe, attacked and captured Puebla. 


The French Senate and Corps Legislatif are acon in com- 
mperor’s speech. 


| The ministerial reports and despatches published at the opening of 


the session add little that is fresh to our acquaintance with the 
Emperor's abortive negotiations, both on the American and the 


| Roman questions. La France sullenly remarks that Italy will have 


| 


to bear the blameof refusing a compromise with the Papal Court. The 
French Foreign Minister, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, has instrueted M. 
de Sartiges fo inform the Italian Government that Italy keeps up 
a much larger army than the Emperor considers necessary for so 
small a country. He recommends a considerable diminution of 
the Italian forces, suggests that the Italian Government should 
put its finances in order, and offers the loan of some French func- 
tionaries well versed in finance to assist them in their operations. 
But the Italian statesmen have a. mind to manage their own affairs. 
In the meantime, a new treaty of commerce, navigation, and postal 
arrangements, has been ratified between France and Italy. 

There is a change of ministry in Spain, but Marshal O’Donnell 
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is still at the head of the Government, professing to unite “ all bee 
fractions of the Liberal and Constitutional party, and — 
to maintain friendship with all the foreign powers. vgn 
likewise a change of ministry in Turkey, where Fuad + ‘ , Te 
most enlightened and reforming of Turkish statesmen, we a 
ousted from the Grand Viziership, which, after going a begging 
among three or four persons, 1s now accepted by Kiami ty ~. 
who was for a long time President of the Grand ¢ ouncil. He is a 
man of amiable disposition and moderate views, and an _—_ 
to Fuad’s policy, but without experience, and unable to cope with 
the present difficulties. It is said that one chief point in the _ 
gramme of the new ministry is the development in considerable 
proportions of the Turkish army and fleet. La France even asserts 
that “in view of the decided attitude of the Sultan, Russia 1s 


about to increase the army of the Caucasus, where important mili- | 


tary events are expected to take place.” -_ ge 

The most serious incident, however, of political affairs in the 
Levant is the unexpected death of Mohammed Said Pasha, the 
Viceroy or hereditary vassal Prince of Egypt, whose praises we 
quoted but last week from Sir H. Bulwer's speech at Alexandria ; 
and a biography of whom, with some account of his useful reign, 
appeared last summer in the London Review, on the occasion of 
his visit to London. His nephew, Ismail Pasha, a clever and 
energetic man of business, has succeeded to the viceregal throne. 
What effect this will have on the progress of the Suez canal scheme, 
or the covert objects of French policy in Egypt, a very short time 
may show. Meanwhile, the French papers have published a 
strange statement, that the late Viceroy of Egypt had agreed to 
supply the French Government with a regiment of 1,000 negroes 
to serve with the French army in Mexico ; their complexion being, 
like that of our Indian sepoys, fitter than that of any European 
troops to endure a tropical climate. 

The official Dresden journal states, on the authority of a private 
correspondent, that the Duke of Coburg has not yet refused the 
throne of Greece ; and that, should he accept it, Prince Alfred 


week. A judgment of the Court of Common Pleas has set aside, = 

unds explained in our article thereupon, the verdict for £2 1,04 
which Mr. C. R. Kennedy obtained some months back against his 
former client, Mrs. Swinfen, now Mrs. Broun. In the Court of 
Vice-Chancellor Wood, a suit is being tried to decide on the vali- 
dity of the will made by the late Earl of Egmont, ate aw 
ago, by which nearly all the Egmont property in Trelan: was eft 
to Mr. Tierney, his lordship’s agent and solicitor. These estates, 
worth about £150,000, have since passed from Mr., afterwards Sir 
Edward, Tierney, to his heir, the Rev. Sir William Darrell, who is 
the defendant in the suit now brought by the present Earl of 
Egmont, to recover the property. It is alleged by the plaintiff, 
that the late Earl, who was a man of reckless and intemperate 
habits, lived for many years in obscurity, under the assumed name 
of Lovell, without holding any communication with his family. 
His secret was known to Mr. Tierney, who exercised great in- 
fluence over him. Mr. Tierney, it is said, had given Earl Henry 
to understand that the estates were encumbered very nearly to 
their actual value, so as to leave him little, if any available income, 
and to render him dependent for his maintenance upon advances 
made to him by Mr. Tierney out of his own pocket. While these 
representations were being made, a very large expenditure was 
annually devoted to improving the estate. The plaintiff now con 
tends that Earl Henry was at the time of his death (which was 
caused by consumption and deliriwm tremens) in the belief that 
there would be but a very trifling surplus from the property, and 
that he made the will in Mr. Tierney’s favour, in ignorance of its 
real value. On the defendant's side, these allegations are denied. 
In another Vice-Chancellor’s Court, a curious question was tried, 
as to the validity of a transfer of shares in the British Provident 
Assurance Society, which failed, and was wound up a year or two 


since. A Mr. D. Orpen, a grocer’s assistant at Thame, in Oxford- 
| 


would not immediately succeed him on the throne of Coburg, but | 
a Council of Regency would provisionally administer the govern- | 


ment in his name. 


The Prussian Prime Minister has renounced all prospect of an | 


understanding between Prussia and Austria on the question of the 


Customs’ Union ; and he declares that Prussia will rather quit the | 
Zollverein, in order to get rid of its share in that vague engage- | 


ment with regard to Austria, into which the Zollverein entered some 
ten years ago. 

The Danish Government has replied to Lord Russell’s advice 
on the Schleswig-Holstein question. It refuses to make any 


further concessions as to Schleswig, but consents to do for | 
Holstein what the German Confederation requires, taking care, | 


however, not to subject the Danish Monarchy to the control of the 
German Confederation. The King of Denmark has got a New 
Year’s gift from the President of the United States in the shape of 
a pair of Colt’s revolvers, which were presented to him by Mr. 
Wood, the American Minister at Copenhagen, with a speech vehe- 
7 urging the claims of the North to the sympathy of Europe. 
The King replied discreetly, hoping that the civil war in America 
may soon come to an end. 


| 


shire, had been tempted by a puffing advertisement, with the 
promise of £500 a year in salary and commissions, to undertake 
the local agency, as a condition of which he was required to invest 
£200 in shares. The company was then in difficulties, and Mr. 
Orpen soon became anxious to get rid of his agency and his shares. 
He sold them in 1857, for £50, to Mr. John Sheridan, the 
manager, who is a brother of Mr. R. B. Sheridan, M.P. In the deed 
of transfer then executed, an interlineation has since been made, 
to appear as if the shares were purchased on behalf of the com- 
pany. Such a purchase would, however, have been legally void ; 
and the matter now in dispute was, whether Mr. Orpen had really 
got rid of his liability as a shareholder for the debts of the com- 
pany. The verdict of the jury is, that the transfer deed was altered 
after he signed it ; and the result of the verdict is to fix Mr. John 
Sheridan himself with the liability, as the real purchaser of the 
shares. The Court of Queen’s Bench has been moved to amend a 


| conviction by two magistrates in Buckinghamshire, who sentenced 
| @ man to aggregate penalties of 40s., for swearing a profane oath 


twenty times repeated, the statutable fine being 2s. for each oath. 
The question, whether a volley of oaths should count as one, stands 
over for grave consideration. 

The Central Executive Committee of the Lancashire Relief Fund 


| has had a full meeting at Mauchester, where Lord Derby was pre- 


The Indian mail brings news,that the unsettled aspect of things | 


in Rajpootana has induced our Government to place a field force at 
the disposal of the politicalagent there. Dost Mahomed has made up 
his mind to invest Herat throughout the winter, and Sultan Jan 
has been deserted by some of his troops. The Ameer has rejected 
the overtures of peace made to him by Sultan Jan. Herat is pro- 


visioned for a year. In the opposite or eastern quarter of Southern | 


Asia, our relations with the neighbouring States appear to be good. 

A commercial treaty has been concluded with the King of Ava, by 

the Government of India, for the passage through his territory, 

at free, of ail merchandise to and from British Burmah and 
shina. 

At home, as usual in this season, the week has been marked by 
no events of any political importance. Party leaders are mustering 
their numerical strength for the parliamentary session. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade has made a speech to his constituents 


of the Southern States of America was for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating and extending slavery, we ought not to desire their successful 
establishment ; but he was bound to suppress any feeling of sym- 


the interest of England that our Government should preserve a 
strict neutrality. Mr. Milner Gibson further observed that the 
North had actually gained some territory by the war, as compared 
with the extent of its dominions twelve months ago ; and he was 
glad to say that, in spite of the Morrill tariff, our exports to the 
United States in 1862 were larger than in 1861. ‘The Duke of 
Argyle, at a meeting of the Bible Society at Edinburgh, complained 
of the mischief and scandal to Christianity, resulting from such 
conduct as that of the bishops } s, 
just declared that the principle 

opinion. 

_ The Totnes election has ended in the return of Mr. Alfred 
Seymour, brother to Mr. Danby Seymour, whose family lineage is 
collateral with the ducal house of Somerset. He is a Palmerstonian 
Liberal, and he polled 165 votes, against 157 polled by Mr. John 
Dent, the China merchant, who, having purchased an estate at 


Totnes, combatted the Seymour territorial j - 
nfluen 
forward on the Tory side, ce, by coming 


of abolishing slavery‘is an infidel 


Se é “ i ; ‘ oe ° 
Several cases worth notice have occurred in the Law Courts this | subsidy of £78,000 for the carriage of the American mails by the 


in the Southern States, who have | 


sent. It was reported, that since the 6th of December there had 
been a gradual weekly decrease of dependence on parochial aid in 
the distressed districts. Mr. Farnall states that in the last re- 
ported week, ending January 10, there is a decrease of 8,000 in 
the number of persons relieved out of the poor-rates, and of £2,000 


_ in the expenditure for out-door relief. There are, however, 236,000 


persons who are relieved solely by the charitable fund committees. 

The balance-sheet of the Executive Relief Committee at Man- 
chester shows a total of subscriptions exceeding £600,000, of 
which about £500,000 had been avtually paid in at the end of the 
year; besides which, the Mansion House Fund amounts to 
£400,000, and the Local Committee have raised about £200,000 
by themselves. Half of all this money remains as yet unex- 
pended. The minutes of the Executive Committee set forth, in a 
valuable memorandum from Lord Derby’s pen, the conditions upon 
which relief should be granted, and the dangers to be guarded 


| against in its distribution ; but to analyze these recommendations 
at Ashton-under-Lyne, in which he contended that, as the secession | 


would take up too much of our space. 
The British Consul at Savannah calculates that the quantity of 


| cotton now remaining in the Southern States of America is 


‘ 


: | 3,500,000 bales, which could be exported if the ports were opened 
pathy he might have for the one side or the other, since it was for | > tras P - pe 


to trade. 


Prices rose in the Liverpool cotton market, when Mr. Lincoln’s 
final decree of emancipation was known, as it seemed to remove 
all prospect of a speedy end to the American civil war. From 
China, as well as from India, we hear that large quantities of 
cotton are on the way to us. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce has had a visit from 
Mr. R. G. Herbert, secretary to the Colonial Government of 
Queensland, and Sir Charles Nicholson, of New South Wales, who 
gave rather a promising account of the capabilities of that part of 
Australia for growing, with the aid of Coolie labour from China, 
the best sea-island cotton at a tolerable price. 

The announcement of new baronets has been followed by a 
rumour of the creation of some new peers, Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
Mr. Ellice the elder, and Sir Charles Wood, being named as the 
likely selections for that honour. But the Globe, with semi-minis- 
terial authority, contradicts the rumour altogether. 

An influential meeting at Dublin, presided over by the Lord 
Mayor, has been held to urge the restoration of the Post-office 
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Galway route. Lord Clanricarde, Lord Clancarty, and Lord Gough, | 
took part in this demonstration. ‘“ Justice to Ireland” was insisted 
upon in this as in other matters. Mr. Whiteside, by the way, in | 
a lecture on the history of the Irish Parliament, Sir Robert Peel 
being one of his audience, is reported to have charmed the 
Repealers and “Nationalists,” by enunciating the maxim, “Ireland 
first, and everything else afterwards.” The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Galway has threatened to excommunicate parents whose chil- 
dren go to the unsectarian schools established by the National Board. 
The murderers of Braddell, the land-agent in Tipperary, have not 
yet been caught ; but Colonel Hare, the landlord, has the courage 
to go about there, well armed, and collect his rents for himself. 

Mr. Beresford Hope has again been lecturing on America ; Mr. 
Leatham, at Wakefield, on the Reduction of Expenditure ; and 
Mr. Forster, at Bradford, on Commercial Treaties. 

Among the deaths this week we may notice Horace Vernet, the 
French historical painter, and Mr. Richard Green, one of the 
greatest shipowners and shipbuilders in the port of London. 

A police constable, in charge of an empty house at Acton, was 
treacherously murdered on Monday evening, by some one who 
knocked at the door and shot him dead when he came out. A few 
hours before, he had caught two men stealing planks from the 
premises, when he attempted to take them in custody, but they 
escaped. It is believed that, as he knew these men, they feared 
he would capture them again, and so they resolved to kill him. 
They are now both in custody on the charge of murder. They are 
brothers, twenty-two and twenty-three years of age. A gun, which 
had lately been fired, was found concealed in their bed. 


| Crimea ? 


The gale on Monday and Tuesday, though predicted in good | 


time by Admiral Fitzroy’s storm signals, caused much damage all 
round our coasts. Many vessels were driven ashore. 

A frightful disaster has taken place at the town of Locarno, in 
the Italian part of Switzerland, at the head of the Lake Maggiore. 
The dome of a church gave way, beneath the weight of snow which 
had fallen upon it, and fell upon the congregation, who were then 
kneeling in prayer. As usual in the churches of Italy, most of the 
worshippers were women ; fifty-three of whom, and one old man, 
were taken lifeless out of the ruins. 


The new Viceroy of Egypt has begun well. In his reply to an 
address from the foreign consuls, he promises to devote all his 
energies to improving the prosperity of the country. He knows 
that good financial economy is the basis of public order, and he 
will therefore fix a civil list, which is never to be exceeded, 
for the expenses of his person and court. The revenues of 
Egypt are to be applied to the improvement of agriculture, 
abolishing the fatal system of forced labour in public works. Free 
trade, popular instruction, and the fair administration of justice, will 


at once promote the comfort of his people, and secure the beneficial | 


intercourse of Egypt with the European world. The consuls, while 
bearing testimony to the private and public merits of Ismail Pasha, 
as proved already by his skilful management of his vast estates, no 


Acbiels of Pooks. 
KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR,* 


Tue Crimean war forms a strange episode in modern European 
history. There is a certain grandeur and unity of action about it 
which would have fitted it to be the subject of an epic poem, in 
days when epics were reckoned amongst things endurable. The 
whole interest is centred upon one point ; the three most warlike 
nations of the world struggled there for the prize with superhuman 
energy ; and the prize was one which, for the moment, seemed 
worth the struggle. And yet it is impossible to look back upon 
the war which interrupted a thirty-eight years’ peace without a sense 
of bewilderment. When the little Crimean boy picks up some- 
thing white and round on the slopes above the Alma, the questions 
what they fought each other for, and what good came of it at last, 
are likely to puzzle not only his venerable Tartar grandfather, but 
intelligent European statesmen. Why did England, France, and 
Russia, and their allies, throw away a full million of lives, and 
hundreds of millions of pounds, about a remote fortress in the 
How did it come to pass that the respectable English 
people, whom the Emperor Nicholas imagined to be all faithful 
disciples of the great prophet John Bright, suddenly flared up into 
unappeasable fury, rushed into the arms of a gentleman across the 
Channel whom they had just been abusing with all the energy of 
the English tongue, and set to work mauling their ancient and 
faithful Russian allies, as if their lives depended upon it ? 

A full reply to these questions will be found in Mr. Kinglake’s 
long expected history of the Crimean invasion, an instalment of 
which, down to the battle of the Alma, has just appeared. Mr. 
Kinglake has an admirable and well-defined subject to write about ; 
he writes with the clear and nervous style which might be expected 
from the author of “ Eothen ;” and more than this, he speaks with an 
umount of authority of itself enough to entitle him to respect. In 
the first place, all Lord Raglan’s papers were entrusted to him by 
Lady Raglan ; these papers were methodically and carefully ar- 
ranged ; they include all the military reports addressed to the 
commander of the English army ; Lord Raglan’s official and private 


| correspondence with sovereigns, ambassadors, ministers, generals, 
_ admirals, French, Turks, Sardinians, and every kind of public 


functionary, scheming adventurers, and private friends. In addi- 
tion to this Mr. Kinglake received, as soon as his task was known, 
the fullest information from private sources—so much that, he 
says, he never could find any limit to his power of getting at what 
wis known in this country—and from our statesmen, admirals, and 





| generals. Mr. Kinglake emphatically says that he does not remem- 


ber that any one of these public men has ever suggested to him 
that there was anything which should be concealed for the honour 
of the nation. From French sources Mr. Kinglake also received 
much assistance; an accomplished and experienced officer was sent 
over expressly to explain to him some of the operations of the 


| French army ; the authorities, however, of the French war depart- 


less than by his firm and dignified government in the Regency, | 


expressed their hope that Egypt, under his rule, will become a rich 
and important State. But the French consul put in a word, side- 
ways, for the Suez Canal, remarking that the French Government 
never wished the system of forced labour to be employed for that 
scheme. His Highness replied with discretion, that he did not 
mean to say anything about the Suez Canal just now. The Times 
greets his accession to the throne with a liberal meed of encourage- 
ment. 

The Turkish troops in Montenegro are recalled, and, for this 
winter, the military works on that frontier are stopped. English, 
French, and Austrian ships of war are cruising to catch the pirates 
who infest the AXgean sea, while the Provisional Government of 
Greece takes measures to put down the brigands on land. 

The Italian Government has detected an authentic Muratist 
conspiracy at Naples. The peasants of Russian Poland are gather- 
ing in the forests, and threaten an insurrection. A Warsaw corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph describes that city as a prey to 
military terrorism of the sternest kind. 

The Prussian Chamber of Deputies, in their address to the King, 
protest most solemnly against the late violation of Parliamentary 
rights, declaring that the country is justly alarmed by these abuses 
of royal power, and that peace can only be restored by a return to 
constitutional government. Meanwhile, the delegate of Prussia in 
the German Federal Diet has been advocating the creation of a 
popular elective Chamber, to sit with the council of German princes, 
as the legitimate organ of the whole nation ; but this proposal was 
resisted by Austria, and is now rejected by the Diet. 


| case the advantage is conspicuous. 


ment “did not avail themselves of his offer” to inspect papers in 
their war-office. His knowledge of the battle of the Alma is drawn 
to a considerable extent from the narratives of the three 
Russian generals of division under Prince Mentsehikoff. Last, 
but not least, Mr. Kinglake can rely for many facts on his own 
personal observation. 

From this it will be seen that Mr. Kinglake has had rare advan- 
tages. We may add that he has used them with an ability equally 
rare; he has, with great skill, reconciled two offices, generally 
kept distinct ; he has been in direct contact with the masses of 
undigested information upon which memoirs and biographies are 
generally founded in the first place; and, without inflicting upon 
us these raw materials of history, has at once given us history 
itself. Accounts of exciting periods generally have to appear first 
in the form of rough lumps of journals, letters, and memoranda 
imbedded in a thin layer of narrative, in which afterwards the 
historian has painfully to dig. The Crimean War has escaped this 
dismal fate, and the result of a great mass of inquiry and observa- 
tion directed upon it is melted down and run into a permanent 
shape in Mr. Kinglake’s Clear and vigorous story. In one special 
Mr. Kinglake is particularly 


| happy in describing the characters of the chief actors in the war ; 


The King of Sweden and Norway has proposed a reform of the | 


existing Swedish constitution, which is still framed on the ancient 
feudal plan of a legislature consisting of the four estates of the 
realm,—nobility, clergy, burghers, and peasants, meeting but once 
in five years. He offers, instead of this cumbrous representative 
body, to create an Upper and a Lower Elective Chamber, with an 
annual parliamentary session. 

The arguments of counsel in the case of the Earl of Egmont’s 
will, briefly described above, are concluded, after nine days’ dis- 
cussion, in the Court of Sir William Page Wood. The Vice- 
Chancellor intends, as at present advised, to have the facts tried 
by a jury in his own Court. ‘ 

The Directors of the Brighton Railway Company report an in- 
crease of traflic in the past half-year, and pay a dividend of 34 per | 

ent., making 6 per cent. for the whole year. 


and he frequently combines the results of personal knowledge of 
his heroes or villains with the freedom which might be used if 
they had been dead for a hundred years. This habit of being 
personal, while it gives great liveliness and a sense of reality to all 
the author writes, is not without its dangers, and degenerates very 
easily into mere rudeness, or idle gossip: Mr. Kinglake’s portrait 
of the French Emperor, for instance, is simply a caricature, which 
hardly deserves a place in a grave historical memoir. 

Mr. Kinglake’s first volume describes the causes which led to 
the Crimean war. In his second, he carries the history of its pro- 
gress down to the battle of the Alma. The causes of the war are 
to be sought for to 4 great extent by following out the action of 
three remarkable men, who, more than any others, contributed to 
shape the course of events. At a later period, the voice of no one 
man, however exalted in position or attainments, could effectually 
rule the storm or command the excited passions of: the nations. 
But during the greatest part of 1853 the quarrel aroused compara- 
tively little interest, and was being only gradually developed under 
a few skilful hands. The chief actor was the Emperor Nicholas, 


* The Invasion of the Crimea. By Alexander Willian Kinglake, Blackwood 
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His picture is carefully drawn by Mr. Kinglake. He was a man 
of imposing exterior, of great and restless activity, and of a strong 
or rather violent will. Moreover, he had a high character as a 
cventleman and a lover of truth. “ His ideal of human character 
was the Duke of Wellington.” On the other hand, this external 
prilliancy concealed real poverty of intellect. Moreover, he w as 
headstrong and ambitious ; he had a decided capacity, as was shown 
in the course of the war, for “ saying one thing and doing another : 

in other words, he occasionally lied. Finally, he was in the un- 
fortunate position of being able to order war, as a man may order 
dinner, by ringing a bell without getting out of his arm-chair. 
We must add, that if he had a special weakness, it was an intense 
hatred of Sir Stratford Canning. The struggle first commenced on 
the important question of whether the Latin monks were to have 
one of the keys of each of the two doors of the sacred manger at 
Bethlehem, and whether they might put in the sanctuary of the na- 
tivity a silver star adorned with the arms of France. These and two 
or three similar questions naturally placed the ruler of fifty million 
simple and pious subjects, who believed in sacred shrines with all 
their hearts, in direct opposition to the equally strong religious 
prejudices of Louis Napoleon. After diplomatic contests, in which 
the unlucky Turks came in for blows from both parties, Prince 
Mentschikoff was, in the beginning of April, 1853, engaged at Con- 
stantinople in trying to force upon the Porte a settlement of these 
difficulties, and under cover of this grievance, to extort from it for 
Russia the protectorate of the Greek churches. At this point of 
the contest appears the second of the actors in the quarrel, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. Lord Stratford's resolute will, and fierce 
and imperious temper, had made him at once supreme amongst the 
Turks and the personal enemy of the Emperor Nicholas. The 
Emperor had in fact once refused to receive him as ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, and had thus himself marked him out as his per- 
sonal opponent. The Emperor had the advantage that his words 
might at any moment be backed up by armies ; but even that 
advantage was no more than a fair equivalent for Lord Stratford’s 
personal ascendancy. The Turks bent and fell down before him 
as though yielding to fate itself. ‘“ If what he directed was incon- 





sistent with the nature of things, then possibly the nature of things | 


would be changed by the decree of heaven, for there was no hope 
that the great Elchi would change his will.” 

At the moment when he arrived at Constantinople, backed by 
no material force, the Turks were trembling before the demands 
of Prince Mentschikoff, who was supported by a fleet and an army 
of 140,000 men. Although, like schoolboys, the Turks were at 
first afraid to tell Lord Stratford what a terrible mess they had 
been getting into during his absence, his arrival at once restored 
calmness to them. The diplomatic duel which ensued was short 
and decisive. By Lord Stratford’s mingled skill and determination 


the Russians were placed in a completely false position. He | 


managed so that the important questions of the silver star and the 
door-key should be taken by themselves and finally settled. But 
the Emperor continued to insist, though deprived of all ground 
for complaint, upon the protectorate of the Greek churches, with a 
violence increased by his hatred of his opponent. To him, person- 
ally, he attributed everything. He spoke even in formal despatches 
as though there were no government in Constantinople but the 
absolute will of Lord Stratford. Under the influence of this 
passion he gave orders to occupy the Principalities. By so doing 
he was placed clearly in the wrong. Moreover, not only England 
and France, but Austria and Prussia were dead against him. It 
was a case in which it seemed impossible that even the arbitrary 
will of the Russian Emperor should not yield to the public opinion 
of Europe. The Turks had satisfied all his just complaints ; they 
had promised to redress every grievance of the Greek churches. 
The Emperor had clearly not a shadow of a right to extort a new 
treaty from them in time of peace ; it might be reasonably hoped 
that, however irritated he might be by his diplomatic defeat at the 
hands of Lord Stratford, he would be compelled to see the error of 
his ways. How was it, then, that these expectations were frus- 
trated, and that the most unreasonable and unintelligible of modern 
wars was allowed to break out ? 

To answer this question Mr. Kinglake makes a digression. How 
far the chapter we refer to is actually a digression may indeed be 
questioned, Its object is to show the motive of a third actor for 
now appearing upon the scene. That actor is Louis Napoleon ; 
and the motive attributed to him is, that he had so covered himself 
with infamy a short time before, that it was a matter of life and 


sometimes produced by cowardly panic in masses of armed French- 
men, the yet more atrocious murders in cold blood which took place 
afterwards under the cover of night, and the deliberate transporta- 
tion of twenty-six thousand five hundred men, It is a story 
which no Englishman can read without indignation, and no 
Frenchman, we should think, without shame ; for it Is a shame 
that the absolute command of a country like France should be 
capable of being snatched like a purse by a pickpocket. The 
moral, however, as far as Mr. Kinglake’s immediate purpose is 
concerned, is this ; that Louis Napoleon, being utterly cut off from 
the sympathy of his countrymen by his complicity in these infernal 
crimes, tried to draw off their attention by plunging Europe into 
war. We stated that the “four Powers” were, as a result of Lord 
Stratford’s brilliant feat of diplomacy, arranged on a common 
ground of opposition to Russia. There was every hope that 
2ussia would, under these circumstances, be compelled to yield 
without an appeal to arms. But this would not have suited Louis 
Napoleon. Accordingly he contrived, in the first place, to strike 
up a close alliance with England, which of itself threw a halo of 
respectability round him ; and, in the next place, to detach England 
from France and Prussia, and to push her on into war. By a 
judicious series of eggings on at the right moment, the Czar was 
always infuriated by a fresh movement of our fleets, Just when he 
was beginning a little to cool down from his last fit of passion. At 
last, before any one knew it, we felt ourselves committed to action, 
and, in fact, had unintentionally “ drifted into war.” he ob- 
jection to this theory arises from Louis Napoleon’s characteristic 
trick of blowing hot and cold at the same time. Whether his occa- 
sional suggestions on the peace side of the question, such as his 
autograph letter to Nicholas, in January, 1854, were intended 
merely as blinds, or whether he would have been willing to make 
peace if by that means he could have got the credit of commanding 
European diplomacy, may be doubtful. At any rate, according to 
Mr. Kinglake, the naval power, which might have been used so as 
to guarantee peace, was, in fact, so manceuvred under his instiga- 
tion as to provoke war. What is the truth, we do not venture 
to decide. No one, however, but a partizan could fail to observe 
that the whole of Mr. Kinglake’s theory depends on his assumption 
that the Emperor provoked the war, and it is just at this point 
that his proof is least conclusive. 
At any rate, it cannot be doubted that if Napoleon really wished 
for war, he had plenty of assistance on this side of the Channel. The 


| English people had talked so much of nonsense about the Exhi- 


bition of 1851, that foreigners actually supposed we were going 


to give up war for the future, and to turn our whole attention to 


| our shops. 


They were, it seems, utterly taken back when it 
turned out that this was nothing but talk ; that we were as fond of 
fighting as ever, and actually looking forward to a war with the 
same satisfaction as an undergraduate to a town and gown row. 
We were, to speak the truth, fairly delighted with the prospect of 
a war; we talked about it with a kind of boyish gaiety of heart, 
and should have been very little obliged to any one who had 
appeared as a peacemaker to spoil our sport. It is true that this 


| was not very consistent with spoutings on the blessings of peace ; 
but it seems that Englishmen have such vigorous lungs, that when 


| even a small party sets up a shout, foreigners imagine it must be a 


| spontaneous cry from the whole nation. 


We must confess, in 
passing, that Mr. Bright seems to get rather hard measure from 
those who now say the Crimean war was unnecessary. If you had 
not made such a noise, they say, the Russians would never have 
believed in our peacefulness, and would not have forced us to go to 
war. But, after all, that only leaves the fault with those who first 
let Mr. Bright talk without an answer, and who afterwards would 
go to war against his advice. 

Finally, the Emperor had one strong ally in our Cabinet. Whilst 
Lord Aberdeen was drifting, and Mr. Gladstone—“ that good man 
in the worst sense of the term,” as Mr. Kinglake calls him —was 
refining, there was one man who knew his own mind and went 


| straight on his own way. There was one man who had determined 
_ that France should for once adopt the traditional English policy in 


death to him to get the French people to attend to something else | 


than his own proceedings. We speak strongly, it will be seen, of 
a gentleman whom it is now rather the fashion, after several 
changes of popular opinion, to compliment as the saviour of society 
and the restorer of French prosperity. Passing over for a moment 
the question of whether the description of the coup d'état ought or 
ought not to form part of a history of the Crimean war, we think 
it a good thing that the deeds which Mr. Kinglake here recalls to 
our py should not be suffered to be forgotten. It might save 
us ~ 1e _ of some dignity if we sometimes remembered the crimes 
with which Louis Napoleon is charged, and of which he has never 
been cleared. Werecommend the study of Mr. Kinglake’s fourteenth 
chapter to the Emperor's panegyrists. He describes with extreme 
minuteness the proceedings of the little knot of disreputable con- 
spirators, who on the night of the Ist of December seized the 
government of France, poner generals and statesmen, stopped all 
and forcibly turned the Assembl 

og e describes the ghastly scenes of wholesale sr ang - 

¢ Boulevards, which seem to have been the results of the cruelty, 





the East, though we might have to pay a price for it ; and he was 
the man who, as we now know, has beyond all others the power of 
putting himself in thorough accordance with English sentiment. 
If all the members of Lord Aberdeen’s government could have 
the chance of retracing their steps, every one of them, with a 
single exception, would look back to see where he could have 
altered his course. “ Lord Palmerston would do nothing of the 
kind. What he had done before, he would do again.” 3 


(To be continued.) 








ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM.* 


_ So singular a story belongs to this book, that the task of judging 
it is unusually difficult. Arthur Hallam had, in his father’s pre- 
fatory words, “ the happiness to possess the friendship of one, then 
as young as himself, whose name has risen to the highest place 
among our living poets. What the distinguished person felt for 


| one so early torn from him has been displayed in those beautiful 





poems entitled ‘In Memoriam”” The most remarkable monu- 
ment which Genius ever raised to Friendship has for many years 
rendered all who love English poetry familiar with the lofty ex- 
pectations raised amongst those who knew him best by a young 





* Remains in V. f : 
Alichetheatens. erse and Prose of Arthur Henry Hallam. London; Murray, 
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Cambridge man who died at two-and-twenty. In a hundred stanzas 
his friend has expressed the conviction that our loss in Arthur 
Hallam was one which a country, rich as England in great and 


| chilled him by the show of .less than his own enthusiasm, he 


fertile minds, might reasonably reckon a national misfortune. This | 
is, indeed, to rate a man highly ; and when we turn from the tes- | 


timony of love given by Tennyson, supported though it be by 
much other concurrent assurance, to the slender “ Remains” of the 
youthful student, it is impossible to free the mind from a perplexity 
of opposing feelings. Might not this be an instance of the well- 
known idealization of genius and affection ? 
found to exist, honestly carry with it the pledge of so great a ful- 
filment? May we, indeed, ever safely commit ourselves to such 
prophecy? We think that a careful reader of the book will find 
no difficulty in deciding that the verdict of Hallam’s friends is 
strictly proven. 

We will presently endeavour to confirm this by examples, pre- 
mising that in framing our estimate our aim has been to judge the 
writer solely by the contents of the volume now published. It is 
by this that. the world is now affected, and by this only will the 
world be able to test the validity of “In Memoriam.” Yet it must 
not be concealed that several pieces in verse and prose have been 
omitted, which would have added further force to the conviction of 
the writer’s sure destiny to greatness. These pieces were kept 
back in former years by a natural reserve. All reasons for this 


Did the promise, if | 





having now passed, it must be regretted that the collection should | 


not have been now made complete: we shall hope that a new 
edition will afford opportunity for supplying omissions, and for the 
rectification of some careless misprints which the issue of 1863 
presents when compared with that of 1834. 

Arthur Hallam is one of the very rare examples of the direct 
hereditary transmission of high mental power. It is impossible not 
to judge him more or less by reference to that honoured father who, 
by a fate happier, perhaps, for us than for himself, was spared 
for more than thirty years after Arthur’s death to enrich our 
literature by that admirable “ History of Intellect,” which might 


alone have occupied the lifetime of an industrious student. To the | 


elder Hallam’s vast range and clear command of reading the son 
added a depth of poetical insight, a certain kindred sensitiveness 
for the high things of art, which, in the author of the “Constitu- 
tional and Literary Histories,” were compensated by that calm yet 
fervent justice of judgment—that “one weight and one measure” 
which, as Macaulay observed, we can hardly look for elsewhere 
with success. Years might—in all probability would—have brought 
this quality of the philosophic mind to Arthur Hallam. As we 
perceive him in the writings of his marvellous boyhood—amorous 
of the beautiful, passionate for the ideally high and truthful—we 
are rather reminded of the opinion expressed by one of his most 
intimate friends, that what we lost “in Vienna’s fatal walls” 
might have been a second—perhaps a greater—Edmund Burke. 
That this partial judgment of friendship bore no remote 
relation to the promise of the man, these pages seem amply 
to testify. The poetry alone would have placed him securely 
among the “inheritors of unfulfilled renown,” from its varied 
felicity in subject and treatment, from its powerful yet subtle 
strain of reflection, above all, from the sweetness and intense 
truth with which it expresses the natural affections. Yet it does 
not seem to do such full justice to the author’s capacity as the 
Essays : 
final triumph of his career would have been in verse. The 
intensely receptive character of the boy’s mind is shown in the 
vellested lights which, without imitation or plagiarism, colour his 
stanzas: Wordsworth, Dante, the Elizabethan poets, latterly his 
college friend Tennyson,—we trace these favourites successively in 
many pleasing lines. The following stanzas, written on the banks 
of the Tay (probably before the end of Hallam’s twentieth year), 
are a characteristic specimen :— 
**T saw a child upon a Highland moor, 
Playing with heath-flowers in her gamesome mood, 
And singing snatches wild of Gaelic lore, 
That thrilled like witch-notes my susceptive blood. 
] spake a Southern word, but not the more 
Did she regard or move from where she stood. 
It seemed the business of her life to play 
With euphrasies and blue-bells day by day.” 


The poet’s first wish is “to grow with her and like her,” to be 
her comrade and her brother, “ dreaming how to play a child once 
more with her ;”— 

**Then a stern knowledge woke along my soul, 
And sudden I wag sadly made aware, 
That childish joy is now a folded scroll, 
And new ordainments have their several fair ; 
When evening lights press the ripe greening knoll, 
True heart will never wish the morning there ; 
Where arched boughs enlace the golden light, 
Did ever poet pray for franchised sight ? 
** When we were children, we did sigh to reach 
The eminence of a man ; yet in our thought, 
And in the prattled fancies of our speech, 
It was a baby man we fashioned out ; 
And now that childhood seems the only leech 
For all the heartaches of a rough world caught ; 
Sooth is, we wish to be a twofold thing, 
And keep our present self to watch within.” 


With the exquisitely delicate fancy of the last stanza compare 
the lines in which, after describing a summer's day in Italy with 
some fair companion, and how he talked of Wordsworth, and she 





it does not perhaps carry with it the conviction that the | 
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felt the truth— 


“That different halts, in Life’s sad pilgrimage, 
With different minstrels charm the journeying soul ;” 


that only after trial of the world, when the heart grows dry, and 
the brain— 
*‘ Fevers with cogitations void of love, 

It is a blessed God-given aid to list 

Some master’s voice, speaking from out those depths 

Of reason that do border on the source 

Of pure emotion and of generous act. 

It may be that this motive swayed in me; 

And thinking so that day I prayed that she 

Whose face, like an unruffled mountain tarn, 

Smiled on me till its innocent joy grew mine, 

Might ne’er experience any change of mood 

So dearly bought by griefs habitual.” 


We think that the great Singer of Rydal would have welcomed 
in the author of these lines, so evenly balanced between pensiveness 
and tenderness, a nature already largely endowed with his own 
most valued attributes. 

It is, however, rather in the extraordinary scope at once of 
thought and of reading—in the equable justice and modesty of 
judgment—in the lucid expression and pregnant originality of 
phrase which the Essays present, that we may more adequately 
trace the great gifts of the lost friend, “ the sound of the voice that 
is still”’ These little papers were written at an age which, to most 
of us, rarely yields anything that we can look at—if we can look at 
it at all—in after life without asmile of astonishment. Yet in fulness 
and sweetness, in their penetration and their poetry of feeling, we 
may fairly set them in excellence beside those by which Shelley has 
almost doubled the impression of his genius. The essay on sympathy 
displays the strong impulse, noticed by Hallam’s friends, to subtle 
searching-out of the hidden springs of the human heart. It is in 
itself clearly due to that peculiar direction in psychology, of which 
Mackintosh was in 1830 the most distinguished English represen- 
tative. One cannot but feel that a larger induction from facts— 
that a closer reference to the physiological side of the subject is 
wanting to this delicate metaphysic of morality ; yet the fine inqui- 
sition into the recesses of our nature here presented has a value 
which in our hazy sensationalist age we are far too disposed to 
overlook. In the “Oration on the Influence of Italian Works of 
Imagination,” the eloquent style adopted obscures, at a first 
glance, by its inevitable generality, the marvellous grasp of accu- 
rate detail which underlies and verifies the large lines and bold 
masses of the sketch. A somewhat similar subject is dealt with 
more minutely in the masterly review of Professor Rossetti’s now 
forgotten Carbonari paradoxes on Dante. It is not too much to 
say that this paper is one of the very best reviews in the language ; 
so luminous in its criticism, so refined in its humour, so penetrating 
in its poetical insight. Everywhere also in this, and in the similarly 
able essay on Cicero, we see the copiousness of the young writer's 
information, and the energy of his intellect diverging into the 
wider questions suggested by his immediate theme, and markin 
out the avenues of thought, as it were, which he was destin 
never to investigate. The following specimens taken from his 
writings will, perhaps, best illustrate his vein of thought. Speaking 
of the influence of the Italian romantic love poetry, he says :— 


**T cannot help considering the sonnets of Shakspeare as a sort of 
homage to the genius of Christian Europe, necessarily exacted, although 
voluntarily paid, before he was allowed to take in hand the sceptre of 
his endless dominion. 

* * * * * 

“The number of pure artists is small: few souls are so finely tem- 
pered as to preserve the delicacy of meditative feeling untainted by 
the allurements of accidental suggestion. The voice of the critical con- 
science is still and small, like that of the moral: it cannot entirely be 
stifled where it has been heard, but it may be disobeyed. Temptations 
are never wanting ; some immediate and temporary effect can be pro- 
duced at less expense of inward exertion than the high and more ideal 
effect which art demands ; it is much easier to pander to the ordinary 
and often recurring wish for excitement than to promote the rare and 
difficult intuition of beauty. 

* % * * * 

“The world is full of coincidences that mean nothing. To find 

design in everything is as great madness as to find it not at all... . 


* * * * * 
‘It would be a prize of inestimable value to a philosopher if we 
possessed any monument of the religion of the ancients. Their 
mythology we know. Their philosophy we know. But of their 
religion we are entirely ignorant. The class of believers at Rome or 
Athens was not the class of authors. The reverential Theism of Plato 
and Cicero was a sentiment much fainter than that which must have 
agitated a true believer in the golden-haired Apollo, or the trident- 
shaking ruler of stormy seas. The recluses of Isis and Cybele 
must have felt many of the same passions which ruffle the indif- 
ferent calm of a modern convent. What a pity that we cannot 
compare the forms assumed by the feelings of those idolatrous 
Polytheists, with those presented in the present day by Roman Catholic 
populations! We might find, perhaps, the same prayer breathed before 
a crucifix which had been uttered ages before beside the solitary fire 
of Vesta; the same doubts started, the same struggles made, the 
same noble extravagance of human self-devotion, the same sad declen- 
sion of human frailty! .... ; ee i 6 
Passages such as these seem to rival in power the youthful pre- 
cocity of Keats or Shelley: they tell us that the loss which his 


| friend has immortalized was a grave one indeed. It has been 
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His picture is carefully drawn by Mr. Kinglake. a was — 
of imposing exterior, of great and restless activity, and of a 8 rong 
or rather violent will. Moreover, he had a high character as a 
centleman and a lover of truth. “ His ideal of human character 
was the Duke of Wellington.” On the other hand, this external 
prilliancy concealed real poverty of intellect. Moreover, he W as 
headstrong and ambitious : he had a decided capacity, as was show n 
in the course of the war, for “ saying one thing and doing another : 

in other words, he occasionally lied. Finally, he was in the un- 
fortunate position of being able to order war, as a man may order 
dinner, by ringing a bell without getting out of his arm-chair. 


We must add, that if he had a special weakness, it was an intense | 


hatred of Sir Stratford Canning. The struggle first commenced on 
the important question of whether the Latin monks were to have 
one of the keys of each of the two doors of the sacred manger at 
Bethlehem, and whether they might put in the sanctuary of the na- 
tivity a silver star adorned with the arms of France. These and. two 
or three similar questions naturally placed the ruler of fifty million 
simple and pious subjects, who believed in sacred shrines with all 
their hearts, in direct opposition to the equally strong religious 
prejudices of Louis Napoleon. After diplomatic contests, in which 
the unlucky Turks came in for blows from both parties, Prince 
Mentschikoff was, in the beginning of April, 1853, engaged at Con- 
stantinople in trying to force upon the Porte a settlement of these 
difficulties, and under cover of this grievance, to extort from it for 
Russia the protectorate of the Greek churches. At this point of 
the contest appears the second of the actors in the quarrel, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. Lord Stratford’s resolute will, and fierce 
and imperious temper, had made him at once supreme amongst the 
Turks and the personal enemy of the Emperor Nicholas. The 
Emperor had in fact once refused to receive him as ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, and had thus himself marked him out as his per- 
sonal opponent. The Emperor had the advantage that his words 
might at any moment be backed up by armies ; but even that 
advantage was no more than a fair equivalent for Lord Stratford’s 
personal ascendancy. The Turks bent and fell down before him 
as though yielding to fate itself. “If what he directed was incon- 
sistent with the nature of things, then possibly the nature of things 
would be changed by the decree of heaven, for there was no hope 
that the great Elchi would change his will.” 

At the moment when he arrived at Constantinople, backed by 
no material force, the Turks were trembling before the demands 
of Prince Mentschikoff, who was supported by a fleet and an army 
of 140,000 men. Although, like schoolboys, the Turks were at 
first afraid to tell Lord Stratford what a terrible mess they had 
been getting into during his absence, his arrival at once restored 
calmness to them. The diplomatic duel which ensued was short 
and decisive. By Lord Stratford’s mingled skill and determination 
the Russians were placed in a completely false position. He 
managed so that the important questions of the silver star and the 
door-key should be taken by themselves and finally settled. But 
the Emperor continued to insist, though deprived of all ground 
for complaint, upon the protectorate of the Greek churches, with a 
violence increased by his hatred of his opponent. To him, person- 
ally, he attributed everything. He spoke even in formal despatches 
as though there were no government in Constantinople but the 
absolute will of Lord Stratford. Under the influence of this 
passion he gave orders to occupy the Principalities. By so doing 
he was placed clearly in the wrong. Moreover, not only England 
and France, but Austria and Prussia were dead against him. It 
was a case in which it seemed impossible that even the arbitrary 
will of the Russian Emperor should not yield to the public opinion 
of Europe. The Turks had satisfied all his just complaints ; they 
had promised to redress every grievance of the Greek churches. 
The Emperor had clearly not a shadow of a right to extort a new 
treaty from them in time of peace ; it might be reasonably hoped 
that, however irritated he might be by his diplomatic defeat at the 
hands of Lord Stratford, he would be compelled to see the error of 
his ways. How was it, then, that these expectations were frus- 
trated, and that the most unreasonable and unintelligible of modern 
wars was allowed to break out ? 

To answer this question Mr. Kinglake makes a digression. How 
far the chapter we refer to is actually a digression may indeed be 
questioned, Its object is to show the motive of a third actor for 
now appearing upon the scene. That actor is Louis Napoleon ; 
and the motive attributed to him is, that he had so covered himself 
with infamy a short time before, that it was a matter of life and 
death to him to get the French people to attend to something else 

his own proceedings. We speak strongly, it will be seen, of 

a gentleman whom it is now rather the fashion, after several 
pre us oS pepe opinion, to compliment as the saviour of society 
ae enaiie ak: = French prosperity. Passing over for a moment 
engi not to whether the description of the coup @état ought or 
ot one orm part of a history of the Crimean war, we think 
g ing that the deeds which Mr. Kinglake here recalls to 


ment os ome a —_ be epee to be forgotten. It might save 
: ‘ some dignity if we someti : 
with which Louis Nava y metimes remembered the crimes 


poleon is charged, and of which he has nev 

- ee cleared. Werecommend the study of Mr. Kinglake’s fourteenth 
chapter to the Emperor's panegyrists. He describes with extreme 
minuteness the proceedings of the little knot of disreputable con- 
spirators, who on the night of the lst of December seized the 

epee of France, arrested generals and statesmen stopped all 

4 © newspapers in Paris, and forcibly turned the Assembly out of 
: a. e describes the ghastly scenes of wholesale massacre on 

€ Boulevards, which seem to have been the results of the cruelty, 





sometimes produced by cowardly panic in masses of armed French- 
men, the yet more atrocious murders in cold blood which took place 
afterwards under the cover of night, and the deliberate transporta- 
tion of twenty-six thousand five hundred men. It is a story 
which no Englishman can_ read without indignation, and no 
Frenchman, we should think, without shame ; for it is a shame 
that the absolute command of a country like France should be 
capable of being snatched like a purse by a pickpocket. The 
moral, however, as far as Mr. Kinglake’s immediate purpose is 
concerned, is this ; that Louis Napoleon, being utterly cut off from 
the sympathy of his countrymen by his complicity in these infernal 
crimes, tried to draw off their attention by plunging Europe into 
war. We stated that the “four Powers” were, as a result of Lord 
Stratford's brilliant feat of diplomacy, arranged on a common 
ground of opposition to Russia. There was every hope that 
Russia would, under these circumstances, be compelled to yield 
without an appeal to arms. But this would not have suited Louis 
Napoleon. Accordingly he contrived, in the first place, to strike 
up a close alliance with England, which of itself threw a halo of 
respectability round him ; and, in the next place, to detach England 
from France and Prussia, and to push her on into war. By a 


. . . 7 r¢ . 
| judicious series of eggings on at the right moment, the Czar was 


always infuriated by a fresh movement of our fleets, just when he 
was beginning a little to cool down from his last fit of passion. At 
last, before any one knew it, we felt ourselves committed to action, 
and, in fact, had unintentionally “ drifted into war. The ob- 
jection to this theory arises from Louis Napoleon's characteristic 
trick of blowing hot and cold at the same time. Whether his occa- 
sional suggestions on the peace side of the question, such as his 
autograph letter to Nicholas, in January, 1854, were intended 
merely as blinds, or whether he would have been willing to make 
peace if by that means he could have got the credit of commanding 
European diplomacy, may be doubtful. At any rate, according to 
Mr. Kinglake, the naval power, which might have been used so as 
to guarantee peace, was, in fact, so manceuvred under his instiga- 
tion as to provoke war. What is the truth, we do not venture 
to decide. No one, however, but a partizan could fail to observe 
that the whole of Mr. Kinglake’s theory depends on his assumption 
that the Emperor provoked the war, and it is just at this point 
that his proof is least conclusive. 

At any rate, it cannot be doubted that if Napoleon really wished 
for war, he had plenty of assistance on this side of the Channel, The 
English people had talked so much of nonsense about the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, that foreigners actually supposed we were going 
to give up war for the future, and to turn our whole attention to 
our shops. They were, it seems, utterly taken back when it 
turned out that this was nothing but talk ; that we were as fond of 
fighting as ever, and actually looking forward to a war with the 
same satisfaction as an undergraduate to a town and gown row. 
We were, to speak the truth, fairly delighted with the prospect of 
a war; we talked about it with a kind of boyish gaiety of heart, 
and should have been very little obliged to any one who had 
appeared as a peacemaker to spoil our sport. It is true that this 
was not very consistent with spoutings on the blessings of peace ; 
but it seems that Englishmen have such vigorous lungs, that when 
even a small party sets up a shout, foreigners imagine it must be a 


| spontaneous cry from the whole nation. We must confess, in 


passing, that Mr. Bright seems to get rather hard measure from 
those who now say the Crimean war was unnecessary. If you had 
not made such a noise, they say, the Russians would never have 
believed in our peacefulness, and would not have forced us to go to 
war. But, after all, that only leaves the fault with those who first 
let Mr. Bright talk without an answer, and who afterwards would 
go to war against his advice. 

Finally, the Emperor had one strong ally in our Cabinet. Whilst 
Lord Aberdeen was drifting, and Mr. Gladstone—“ that good man 
in the worst sense of the term,” as Mr. Kinglake calls him —was 
refining, there was one man who knew his own mind and went 
straight on his own way. There was one man who had determined 


| that France should for once adopt the traditional English policy in 
| the East, though we might have to pay a price for it ; and he was 





the man who, as we now know, has beyond all others the power of 
putting himself in thorough accordance with English sentiment. 
If all the members of Lord Aberdeen’s government could have 
the chance of retracing their steps, every one of them, with a 
single exception, would look back to see where he could have 
altered his course. “Lord Palmerston would do nothing of the 
kind. What he had done before, he would do again.” 


(To be continued.) 





ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM.* 


_ So singular a story belongs to this book, that the task of judging 
it 1s unusually difficult. Arthur Hallam had, in his father’s pre- 
fatory words, “ the happiness to possess the friendship of one, bts 
as young as himself, whose name has risen to the highest place 
among our living poets. What the distinguished person felt for 
one so early torn from him has been displayed in those beautiful 
poems entitled ‘In Memoriam’” The most remarkable monu- 
ment which Genius ever raised to Friendship has for many years 
rendered all who love English poetry familiar with the lofty ex- 
pectations raised amongst those who knew him best by a young 
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Cambridge man who died at two-and-twenty. In a hundred stanzas 
his friend has expressed the conviction that our loss in Arthur 
Hallam was one which a country, rich as England in great and 
fertile minds, might reasonably reckon a national misfortune. This 
is, indeed, to rate a man highly ; and when we turn from the tes- 
timony of love given by Tennyson, supported though it be by 
much other concurrent assurance, to the slender “ Remains” of the 
youthful student, it is impossible to free the mind from a perplexity 
of opposing feelings. Might not this be an instance of the well- 
known idealization of genius and affection? Did the promise, if 
found to exist, honestly carry with it the pledge of so great a ful- 
filment? May we, indeed, ever safely commit ourselves to such 
prophecy? We think that a careful reader of the book will find 
no difficulty in deciding that the verdict of Hallam’s friends is 
strictly proven. 

We will presently endeavour to confirm this by examples, pre- 
mising that in framing our estimate our aim has been to judge the 
writer solely by the contents of the volume now published. It is 
by this that the world is now affected, and by this only will the 
world be able to test the validity of “In Memoriam.” Yet it must 
not be concealed that several pieces in verse and prose have been 
omitted, which would have added further force to the conviction of 
the writer’s sure destiny to greatness. These pieces were kept 
back in former years by a natural reserve. All reasons for this 
having now passed, it must be regretted that the collection should 
not have been now made complete: we shall hope that a new 
edition will afford opportunity for supplying omissions, and for the 
rectification of some careless misprints which the issue of 1863 
presents when compared with that of 1834. 

Arthur Hallam is one of the very rare examples of the direct 
hereditary transmission of high mental power. It is impossible not 
to judge him more or less by reference to that honoured father who, 
by a fate happier, perhaps, for us than for himself, was spared 
for more than thirty years after Arthur’s death to enrich our 
literature by that admirable “ History of Intellect,” which might 
alone have occupied the lifetime of an industrious student. To the 
elder Hallam’s vast range and clear command of reading the son 
added a depth of poetical insight, a certain kindred sensitiveness 
for the high things of art, which, in the author of the “Constitu- 
tional and Literary Histories,” were compensated by that calm yet 
fervent justice of judgment—that “one weight and one measure” 
which, as Macaulay observed, we can hardly look for elsewhere 
with success. Years might—in all probability would—have brought 
this quality of the philosophic mind to Arthur Hallam. As we 
perceive him in the writings of his marvellous boyhood—amorous 
of the beautiful, passionate for the ideally high and truthful—we 
are rather reminded of the opinion expressed by one of his most 
intimate friends, that what we lost “in Vienna’s fatal walls” 
might have been a second—perhaps a greater—Edmund Burke. 

That this partial judgment of friendship bore no remote 
relation to the promise of the man, these pages seem amply 
to testify. The poetry alone would have placed him securely 
among the “inheritors of unfulfilled renown,” from its varied 
felicity in subject and treatment, from its powerful yet subtle 
strain of reflection, above all, from the sweetness and intense 
truth with which it expresses the natural affections. Yet it does 
not seem to do such full justice to the author’s capacity as the 
Essays : it does not perhaps carry with it the conviction that the 
final triumph of his career would have been in verse. The 
intensely receptive character of the boy’s mind is shown in the 
reflected lights which, without imitation or plagiarism, colour his 
stanzas: Wordsworth, Dante, the Elizabethan poets, latterly his 
college friend Tennyson,—we trace these favourites successively in 


many pleasing lines. The following stanzas, written on the banks 
of the Tay (probably before the end of Hallam’s twentieth year), 


are a characteristic specimen :-— 
**T saw a child upon a Highland moor, 
Playing with heath-flowers in her gamesome mood, 
And singing snatches wild of Gaelic lore, 
That thrilled like witch-notes my susceptive blood. 
] spake a Southern word, but not the more 
Did she regard or move from where she stood. 
It seemed the business of her life to play 
With euphrasies and blue-bells day by day.” 


The poet’s first wish is “to grow with her and like her,” to be 
her comrade and her brother, “ dreaming how to play a child once 
more with her ;”— 

**Then a stern knowledge woke along my soul, 
And sudden I wag sadly made aware, 
That childish joy is now a folded scroll, 
And new ordainments have their several fair ; 
When evening lights press the ripe greening knoll, 
True heart will never wish the morning there ; 
Where arched boughs enlace the golden light, 
Did ever poet pray for franchised sight ? 
** When we were children, we did sigh to reach 
The eminence of a man; yet in our thought, 
And in the prattled fancies of our speech, 
It was a baby man we fashioned out ; 
And now that childhood seems the only leech 
For all the heartaches of a rough world caught ; 
Sooth is, we wish to be a twofold thing, 
And keep our present self to watch within.” 


With the exquisitely delicate fancy of the last stanza compare 
the lines in which, after describing a summer’s day in Italy with 
some fair companion, and how he talked of Wordsworth, and she 





chilled him by the show of .less than his own enthusiasm, he 
felt the truth— 


“That different halts, in Life’s sad pilgrimage, 
With different minstrels charm the journeying soul ;” 


that only after trial of the world, when the heart grows dry, and 
the brain— 
* Fevers with cogitations void of love, 
It is a blessed God-given aid to list 
Some master’s voice, speaking from out those depths 
Of reason that do border on the source 
Of pure emotion and of generous act. 
It may be that this motive swayed in me; 
And thinking so that day I prayed that she 
Whose face, like an unrufiled mountain tarn, 
Smiled on me till its innocent joy grew mine, 
Might ne’er experience any change of mood 
So dearly bought by griefs habitual.” 
We think that the great Singer of Rydal would have welcomed 
in the author of these lines, so evenly balanced between pensiveness 
and tenderness, a nature already largely endowed with his own 


most valued attributes. 
It is, however, rather in the extraordinary scope at once of 


| thought and of reading—in the equable justice and modesty of 


judgment—in the lucid expression and pregnant originality of 


| phrase which the Essays present, that we may more adequately 

















trace the great gifts of the lost friend, “ the sound of the voice that 
is still.”’ These little papers were written at an age which, to most 
of us, rarely yields anything that we can look at—if we can look at 
it at all—in after life without asmile of astonishment. Yet in fulness 
and sweetness, in their penetration and their a of feeling, we 
may fairly set them in excellence beside those by which Shelley has 
almost doubled the impression of his genius. The essay on sympathy 
displays the strong impulse, noticed by Hallam’s friends, to subtle 
searching-out of the hidden springs of the human heart. It is in 
itself clearly due to that peculiar direction in psychology, of which 
Mackintosh was in 1830 the most distinguished English represen- 
tative. One cannot but feel that a larger induction from facts— 
that a closer reference to the physiological side of the subject is 
wanting to this delicate metaphysic of morality ; yet the fine inqui- 
sition into the recesses of our nature here presented has a value 
which in our hazy sensationalist age we are far too disposed to 
overlook. In the “ Oration on the Influence of Italian Works of 
Imagination,” the eloquent style adopted obscures, at a first 
glance, by its inevitable generality, the marvellous grasp of accu- 
rate detail which underlies and verifies the large lines and bold 
masses of the sketch. A somewhat similar subject is dealt with 
more minutely in the masterly review of Professor Rossetti’s now 
forgotten Carbonari paradoxes on Dante. It is not too much to 
say that this paper is one of the very best reviews in the language ; 
so luminous in its criticism, so refined in its humour, so penetrating 
in its poetical insight. Everywhere also in this, and in the similarly 
able essay on Cicero, we see the copiousness of the young writer's 
information, and the energy of his intellect diverging into the 
wider questions suggested by his immediate theme, and marking 
out the avenues of thought, as it were, which he was destined 
never to investigate. The following specimens taken from his 
writings will, perhaps, best illustrate his vein of thought. Speaking 
of the influence of the Italian romantic love poetry, he says :— 


*‘T cannot help considering the sonnets of Shakspeare as a sort of 
homage to the genius of Christian Europe, necessarily exacted, although 
voluntarily paid, before he was allowed to take in hand the sceptre of 
his endless dominion. 

* * * * * 

“The number of pure artists is small: few souls are so finely tem- 
pered as to preserve the delicacy of meditative feeling untainted by 
the allurements of accidental suggestion. The voice of the critical con- 
science is still and small, like that of the moral: it cannot entirely be 
stifled where it has been heard, but it may be disobeyed. Temptations 
are never wanting ; some immediate and temporary effect can be pro- 
duced at less expense of inward exertion than the high and more ideal 
effect which art demands ; it is much easier to pander to the ordinary 
and often recurring wish for excitement than to promote the rare and 
difficult intuition of beauty. 

* %* - * * 

“The world is full of coincidences that mean nothing. To find 

design in everything is as great madness as to find it not at all... . 
* * * * * 

“It would be a prize of inestimable value to a philosopher if we 
possessed any monument of the religion of the ancients. Their 
mythology we know. ‘Their philosophy we know. But of their 
religion we are entirely ignorant. The class of believers at Rome or 
Athens was not the class of authors. The reverential Theism of Plato 
and Cicero was a sentiment much fainter than that which must have 
agitated a true believer in the golden-haired Apollo, or the trident- 
shaking ruler of stormy seas. The recluses of Isis and Cybele 
must have felt many of the same passions which ruffle the indif- 
ferent calm of a modern convent. What a pity that we cannot 
compare the forms assumed by the feelings of those idolatrous 
Polytheists, with those presented in the present day by Roman Catholic 
populations! We might find, perhaps, the same prayer breathed before 
a crucifix which had been uttered ages before beside the solitary fire 
of Vesta; the same doubts started, the same struggles made, the 
same noble extravagance of human self-devotion, the same sad declen- 
sion of human frailty! .... . edited ar 

Passages such as these seem to rival in power the youthful pre- 
cocity of Keats or Shelley; they tell us that the loss which his 


| friend has immortalized was a grave one indeed. It has been 
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ical justice i ic i hould be 
tical justice in the strict sense that one so gifted shou 
ates deeply. “In Memoriam” is justified before the tribunal 
of Pure Reason, even by the slender “ Remains of Arthur Hallam. 








MR. RUSSELL’S DIARY.* 


WE should be sorry to think that there was no other side to the 
picture which Mr. Russell here draws of the Americans ; but, as he 
says himself, it was his fate to see the nation under its most unfa- 
vourable aspect. From March, 1861, to the spring of 1862,—when, 
through the discourtesy of Mr. Stanton, he was refused the means 
of accompanying General M‘Clellan to his head-quarters at Ma- 
nassas,— Mr. Russell bas pourtrayed, with his characteristic liveli- 
ness and plain-speaking, his experiences of North and South in the 
earlier stages of the civil war. Until his candour had drawn upon 
him, first the indignation of the populace, and finally the opposition 
of the Government, he appears to have enjoyed every opportunity 
of ascertaining the real state of things among the Confederates as 
well as the Federals. Received and féted by both Presidents, 
admitted to the confidences of Cabinet Ministers and Commanders- 
in-chief, he has freely communicated the mysteries of the office and 
the camp ; while his habit of picking up information from chance 
companions, to which the modes of travel and_ accommodation in 
America gave fuller scope than in India or the Crimea, has enabled 
him to represent the sentiments and passions of the general body 
of the people. We may safely leave the somewhat needless accounts 
of American hotels, scenery, railways, and the rest, and confine 
ourselves to the more interesting notices of the war, and the 
persons and things connected with it. 

Nothing is illustrated in the “ Diary” more forcibly than the 
remarkable change of attitude toward the Secession, which the 
North underwent after the fall of Fort Sumter in the spring of 
1861. When Mr. Russell left New York for the South, before 
hostilities had commenced at Charleston, every one in New York 
who did not regard the Southern rebellion, with the eyes of 
Mr, Seward, as a short madness which would pass away, was 
inclined to view its possible success with indifference, if not 
with positive sympathy. Mr. Bancroft considered “that the 
Government had no power to coerce the people of the South.” Mr. 
Chase expressed himself “ not averse to let the South try and have 
their own way, for that they would soon find out their mistake.” 
“The majority of the people of New York, and all the respectable 
people, in the opinion of another gentleman, were disgusted at the 
election of such a fellow as Lincoln to be President, and would 
back the Southern States if it came toa split.” With the fall of 
Fort Sumter all this calmer feeling disappeared ; and when Mr. 
Russell returned to New York, he found in every mouth the cry of 
** Death to the traitors,” ‘ War to the knife.” The mob had gone 
in for war, and a weak President, guided by a fanatical Cabinet, 
had followed the popular rush. 


Everything that Mr. Russell saw of the condition and resources of | ports, the whole of your darned at will go to rot. Where will 


North and South enabled him to predict confidently what experience 


has since confirmed. Nothing could exceed, according to his account, | 


the detestation and contempt entertained everywhere and by every- 
body in the South towards the “cursed Yankees,” and especially 
the _ of the New England States ; the hatred of Poles to- 
wards Russians, of Italians to the “ brutti Tedeschi,” seems mild 
com with this. Before General Butler had excited the fury 
of the Southern ladies, “ one of the most charming young persons 
possible” expressed to Mr. Russell “her delight that the Yankees 
in Fortress Monroe had got typhus fever, and hoped it would kill 
them all.” There were no doctors to heal, for they had all gone 
off to fight. High and low, white and black, free and slave, all 
were ready to die rather than yield to the North. We should have 














been glad if Mr. Russell could have thrown some more light on | 


the causes of this state of feeling. Those ordinarily given—the | 


different origin, interests, habits, and employments of North 
and South, do not seem to us adequately to account for it. 
But the fact of its existence, whatever be its explanation, is 
proved in almost every page of the “Diary.” Added to this 
feeling and the resolution awakened by it, the confidence re- 
osed throughout the South in President Davis,—the milit 
ants rather than resources of the people—almost the only 
race in which the art of war is studied by those who never 
intend to make it their profession—their superiority in the arm 
of cavalry, their knowledge of the country they fight in, and 
above all the ability of the generals,—appeared to Mr. Russell to 
make the failure of the North inevitable. With so small a pro- 
portion of their forces consisting of Americans—in one New York 
regiment amounting only to two-twelfths—with no cavalry ; with 
deficient artillery, “ equipped worse than the Turkish field-cuns ;” 
with no maps or means of making reconnaissances which would 
seem to explain the helpless ignorance of the enemy's whereabouts 
rs ee in the Northern commanders—with disadvantages like 
rrr vim not require, in addition, that of an ignorant and mob- 
= government, to ensure the defeat of such enterprises as the 
ag ponents are compelled to hazard. 
desoriptt sa My hy ag aise for extracts from Mr. Russell's 
¢ | ie great personages who figure in the war. The 
pictures of Presidents Lincoln and Davis, of Seward, M‘Clell: 
and many others are sufficiently detailed to serve for the « Hue 
and Cry ” but we must content ourselves with a mere refere = 
to his portraits of the two Presidents and their wives, We ite 
* My Diary North and 8 


=. wi. 
Bendbesy & Ream — By William Howard Russell, In 2 vols. London: 





| 





that Jefferson Davis “looked a gentleman,” and that Lincoln did 
not ; while the same superiority is accorded to Mrs. Davis, or 
“Queen Varina,” as she is called—a great favourite in the social 
circles both of North and South—as contrasted with the ordinary 
appearance, plain features, and homely manners of Mrs. Lincoln. 
It certainly is to be hoped that the Northern President does not 
make the same impression in general as he appears to have left on 
Mr. Russell's friend ;— 


“ My friend asked me when I got into the street why I stood up 
when that tall fellow came into the room? ‘ Because it was the 
President. ‘The President of what?’ ‘Of the United States.’ ‘Oh! 
come now, you’re humbugging me! let me have another look at him.’ 
He came back more incredulous than ever; but when I assured him 
I was quite serious, he exclaimed, ‘I give up the United States after 
this.’”’ 


Of course Mr. Russell speaks of slavery, but he does not add 
anything new to that perplexing subject. He saw a great many 
slaves on the estates of several proprietors in the South whom he 
visited, and his testimony is uniform as to the excellence of their 
physical condition and treatment. Indeed, he seems to think it 
almost a pity that they are so well fed and cared for, as they are 
thus led to forget that humanity has any claim on them higher 
than an animal contentment with a full stomach. We were sur- 
prised to find, among other things, that none of the owners of 
slaves with whom Mr. Russell conversed appear to have calculated 
the bad economy involved in slave labour. It is certain, how- 
ever, many of the more intelligent Southern gentlemen are fully 
alive to this feature of the “peculiar institution,” and are 
accustomed to speak of slavery simply as a very expensive 
necessity. 

If doubt could survive in any Englishman’s mind as to the wis- 
dom of our national policy towards America in the present war, 
these volumes of Mr. Russell’s must certainly dispel it. Both our 
behaviour in the matter of the T’rent, and our sustained refusal to 
recognize the independence of the South, have drawn upon us a tor- 
rent of abuse from either quarter ; but the forbearance and firmness 
shown by us can hardly fail to efface the idea prevalent throughout 
America that English policy is moved merely by the strings of self- 
interest and fear. Not only was it the universal belief in the South 
that the need of cotton would compel England to break the blockade 
and recognize their independence ; but every part of the States 
seemed, according to Mr. Russell, to consider itself and its 
produce necessary to the very existence of this country. They tell 
us “that the English people are fed by the beneficence of the United 
States, and that all the trade and commerce of England are simply 
directed to the one end of obtaining gold enough to pay the 
Western States for the bread-stuffs exported for our population.” 
“The people of the East, again, think they are striking a great blow 
at their enemy by the Morrill tariff, and I was told by a patriot in 
South Carolina ‘Why, creation ! if you let the Yankees shut up our 


you get your naval stores from ?’” Now, our recent policy towards 
the United States will have done much towards scattering illusions 
like these ; and when they find that, in spite of the blockade, we 
have got our turpentine and naval stores,—that there is every 
chance of our getting an average supply of cotton from other 
quarters,—and that, in spite of the difficulty of reaping the harvest 
in the Western States, bread was never so cheap in England as 
now, the lesson will be forced on their minds that New York, 
Chicago, and New Orleans are not so necessary as they imagine 
to the existence and the well-being of Europe in general and of 
England in particular. 

In the same way our firmness in the matter of the 7’rent must 
have helped them to unlearn the notion, which Mr. Russell says 
pervades all Americans, “ that Great Britain is in a state of corrup- 
tion and decay.” We do not pretend to reconcile this with the state- 
ment which he makes elsewhere, that the policy and good opinion 
of our country is thought much more of by our cousins across the 
Atlantic than that of any other nation ; but if the notion of our 
decrepitude be so prevalent, a considerable shock must have been 


| given to it by Lord Russell’s despatch, in December, 1861, demand- 


ing the surrender of theSouthern Commissioners. In connection with 
this subject, the “ Diary” contains some interesting notices of the 
different views entertained by the Cabinet at Washington on the 
first receipt of the despatch. “Mr. Seward, in case of Great Britain 
forcing a war on the United States, contemplated ‘wrapping the 
whole world in flame.” Happily, lest such an intention should 
overpower our author’s nerves, one of the guests assured Mr. 
tussell that “when Seward talks that way he means to break 
down.” The President insisted with equal vehemence on “no sur- 
render.” “I would sooner die than give them up,” was his 
vigorous resolution. We do not know how far it was modified by 
the sagacious reply of an old Treasury official ; “Mr. President, 
your death would be a great loss, but the destruction of the United 
States would be a still more deplorable event.” Mr. Sumner, who is 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
though he considered there were precedents for Captain Wilkes’s 
act, yet appears almost the only one who behaved in the affair with 
statesmanlike dignity and calmness. “I hope you will keep the 
peace ; help us to do so,” were his words to Mr. Russell. Finally, 
lt appears that the situation was controlled by Mr. Seward, who 
had relinquished his intention of firing the universe, in deference 
to the Minister of a nation which he for one, we imagine, did not 
hold to be “in a state of corruption and decay.” rv Tg 
We are so much accustomed to strains of self-glorification, and 
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dazzling pictures of future greatness, from the lips of Americans, 
that we cannot refrain from quoting Mr. Russell’s words respect- 
ing the views entertained by some of the older and wiser heads 
on the present crisis of their history. “In the minds of all the 
very old men in the States there is a feeling of great sadness and 
despondency respecting the present troubles ; and though they 
cling to the idea of a restoration of the glorious Union of their 
youth, it is hoping against hope. ‘Our game is played out. It 
was the most wonderful and magnificent career of success the 
world ever saw ; but rogues and gamblers took up the cards at last, 
they quarrelled, and are found out.’” With so much to recom- 
mend his volumes, we trust that Mr. Russell will pardon us 
for giving him one caution as to style. There is no one who 
can write more clear, vigorous, idiomatic English than himself ; 
why should he then mar so good a style by interlarding his 
sentences with words of monstrous birth and classical allusions 
of a very feeble type? What are we to say to such formations as 
“ crinology ” (which its author would wish to mean the “ science of 


hatr,” but which, if it meant anything at all, should be the “ science | 


” 


of lilies”)? The same applies to “ anthropo-proprietor,” “ thesicles,” 
“ novo-classic,” and such-like, What would most readers make of 
“ Edonian youths” (ladies, we imagine, would consider it a mis- 
print for Htonian), or of a dinner devoid of “ Persic apparatus ” ? 
None but scholars can even understand them, and every scholar 
would be offended at them. It were a pity if Mr. Russell’s 
partiality for Latin should corrupt the purity of his English. 





ST. WINIFRED’S.* 


We have seen a great deal in late years of religious and moral 
novels, and upon their merits and demerits the world has by this 





of their readers, and it would be strange if they did not lead 
into the paths of virtue some docile and plastic dispositions. 
the other hand, their value as literary works is seriously affected 
by the colouring. 
do good and suffer for it. 
its predecessors in the same walk of art in that it carries the prin- 
ciple to the furthest possible length. Other stories of the kind 





On | 


| blame in the romantic nature of some of the social scenes, the 


Like ke eaily confessors of the Faith, they | 


The book now before us is different from | the boys at St. Winifred’s seem to show for public speaking ; but 


may be said to be pervaded by a moral purpose: this would be | 
more appropriately described as a moral purpose largely pervaded | 


It seems to bristle with moral; to overflow with 


by a story. 
Virtue, integrity, and 


moral ; to heave, labour, swell with moral. 
gentlemanly bearing claim it for their own. 
just, righteous, and of good report, on these things it thinks so 
much that it has hardly space to think upon anything else. More- 
over, in enforcing the maxim that we ought always to do what is 
right, it does so without misrepresentation, narrowness, or dulness. 
This ig clearly a good specimen of books of its class, How far 
must we consider that it succeeds ? 

It_ie by no means a failure. The fact is, that it is necessary to 
set up some standard of criticism for works of fiction, and that 
upon which judgments are commonly formed is not necessarily 
infallible. We call a novel good, if it is amusing, suggestive, well 
written, clever in plot, and acute in delineation of character. So 
we decide : but to those who urge that the lessons to be learnt 


Whatever things are | 


from the story, and the upshot, as it were, of the whole, ought to | 


be taken into account, we hardly know what reply to make. It 
can only be said that the greatest works of art are not those which 
are consciously didactic, and that since fictitious writings ought to 
make it their great object to represent and “imitate” real 
events, any secondary purpose must in a great measure inter- 
fere with the primary aim. 


colouring will allow. Now if this is to be done with success, the 
indispensable condition must be that the balance of interests shall 
be preserved ; that those things shall have most prominence which 
are really most cared for by the class from whom the picture is 
taken ; and that the same degree of importance shall be attached to 
the several pursuits and scenes of which school life is composed, as 
they attach. One very remarkable book has appeared on the same 
subject in the course of the last few years, and taken all the hearts 
of the rising generation by storm. But who is there who can fail 
to notice that even in “Tom Brown” the picture is but partially 
drawn? Many boys, strange to say, do not care to be athletes, 
and still more are unable to beso ; and the element of school work, 
for which a great number do really care, and which nearly all 
would rank as next in importance to games, hardly enters into the 
popular story at all. Let us conceive an average boy at a large 
school, neither very good nor very bad, not at the top of it and not 
very near the bottom ; and let us endeavour to draw up a list of 
the questions which chiefly interest him, in the order in which they 
present themselves most frequently and urgently to his mind. 
They will perhaps be as follows :—Firstly, who will be the last 
choice for the “eleven?” Secondly, what are the chances for the 
great match of the year? Thirdly, shall I get my pria», or my pro- 
motion, this half? Fourthly, will Brown thrash Jones ? Fifthly, 
how many days are there to the holidays? Sixthly, is it very 
wrong to smoke a cigar? Such may fairly represent the relatively 
engrossing character of the cares of school. How does the author 
of ‘St. Winifred’s” put them? There can be no objection to his 
introducing a few scenic effects, such as a perilous adventure on a 
mountain, because all his readers will readily understand that they 
are brought in as exceptional, and that they are possible enough. 
But when, after reading his book, we find that the impression it 
leaves on the mind is that questions of moral conduct are first in 


time pretty well made up its mind, Such books are useful to many | order of prominence in school life, and questions of social relations 


| next, the only thing to be said is that the picture is not an 


accurate one. A more detailed criticism might find something to 


alarming number of quarrels in the history, and the taste which 


the chief objection to the tale, regarded simply in the light of a 
representation of school life, is the inverted order of the imterests 
which are supposed to occupy the heroes. 

In many respects “ St. Winifred’s” has a strong resemblance to 
another tale entitled “Eric,” which appeared about the same time as 
“Tom Brown,” and passed through several editions, But in many 
respects it is superior to it. It is more cheerful in tone, its char- 
acters are more boyish, and it is not spoilt by an ending which 
bordered on the melo-dramatic. There is a vein of humour in 
“ St. Winifred’s” which is sometimes very happily touched, and 
truthfully. In a certain kind of humour, that which is grotesque, 
intelligible, and, if possible, personal, boys are almost oe to men. 
The genius of nicknames seems to depart from the human race 
when it has turned its eighteenth year. eos in the moral attitude 
which it is the object of such books as these to represent and 
encourage, there is sure to be something quaint, if not incongruous. 
Puzzle-headed youth can admire, for it is impulsive, and it can 
imitate, for it is easily persuaded ; but set it to work out an ethical 
problem, or to frame a eae 9 of life, and it accepts the task 
with an activity which gives a different solution every morning, or 
declines it with a delightful incapacity to see its use. There is 
nothing in later life so domineering, nothing so amazingly in- 
tolerant, as the intellect of a boy. No subsequent union of interests 
or sworn alliance can ever establish among men that grand free- 


| masonry which has no outward symbols, but of which we must go 


The problem is the same which | 


eccurs in so many other relations of life: it seems as if the | 


lawyer would do more good to society on some one individual 
occasion by leaving his guilty client to his fate, and as if 
the clergyman would serve the cause of truth by refusing to read 
that special collect which he dislikes. But the public advantage 
is secured by collective and unselfish effort, and art as a whole 
has certainly for its mission to represent what it finds and fancies. 
The author of “St. Winifred’s” has more imagination than 
dramatic power ; and this distinction fairly expresses, and may be 
almost said to account for, the peculiar character of his story. 
When he is given his scene, he can describe it well ; when a bold 
idea seizes him, he gives it force and life. There is a rhetorical 
tinge even over his commonest details, and he has fluency and 
even grace of language to help him to carry it through. 
in that wonderful gift by which some writers can portray events to 
the life, not only by themselves, but in their relation to one 
another ; can force their readers to look upon a story as something 
which must have happened exactly as they tell it ; can group their 
scenes in relief, and present them as the whole of an intimately 
connected plan, he is to a considerable extent deficient. It is no 
wonder that he falls back upon that which gives the work a unity 
of its own, a prominent and definite moral. The plan succeeds, 
though it does not succeed in the best way, 

But it is time to examine a little more closely the subject of the 
work itself. “St. Winifred’s” is a story for boys, and treats of the 
things that are supposed to please them. Perhaps, indeed, this is 
too much to say, since it has yet to be shown that any class of 
readers would prefer to listen to school adventures to those of the 
great real world. At all events it is intended to represent a boy’s 
ordinary school life to himself, with as much truth as the moral 





* St. Winifred’s ; or, the World of School, Edinburgh: A. & C, Black, 1962. 


But | . . 9 : 
moe | opposite side quite as much as the author of “St. Winifred’s” errs 


back some years of our life to understand in any degree the spit. 
It regards the world of men simply and wholly as aliens. Grown-up 
people may be pleasant enough in their way, but at bottom they 
are natural enemies. There are many who are tolerated, some few 
who are thoroughly liked, but they are deserters from their flag, 
and for that reason are, however admirable, still more or less unin- 
telligible. Wemake fun of boys sometimes, and those who care to 
examine the habits of the animal, find plenty to amuse and instruct 


| them ; but it is, after all, nothing to the fun they make of us. 


Henderson is often sportively inclined, in “St. Winifred’s ;” but he 
always seems to get on best when he is laughing at his elders and 
betters. The instinct is too natural to allow any misgivings. 
‘Childhood and youth,” says Solomon, “are vanity ;” but they 


| form the only — of vanity which never suspects that it is so. 


There is one class of writers on such subjects as these who err on the 


on that to which we have called attention. If boys do not think all 
day long of moral questions, at least they think of them sometimes. 


| If moral development is not of more importance in youth than in 





manhood, at least it is of as much. When Mr. Thackeray tells his 
readers that their sons in the dormitory say the thing that is not, 
but that, as wise parents, we shall not think of making a fuss about 
such peccadilloes, he implies that the sons themselves think them 
of as little consequence as he does. The fact is that, allowing for the 
difference of standard, boys have the passions of their kind, and their 
moral sensibility too. The same things are not equally right and 
wrong for boys as for men ; but things are right and wrong neverthe- 
less. In a boy, it would be a much greater moral offence to divulge to 
the authorities some ordinary crime of his comrades than it would 
be to break bounds or smuggle forbidden food, though not as great 
as it would be to steal a sovereign from a purse. In this, as In 80 
many points, Mr. Thackeray seems ignorant of the nature of boys ; 
and the error which denies them feelings of duty is even more un- 
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like the reality than that Se el manaaton and their chief virtues | the hard Rhenish wines, with — a ire ee B rr 
chief vices ie tol at, ot versatility A book like “St. Wini- | hoped to intoxicate the King, whom they wis place at the 
feed's, Tiich sacrifices its literary claims to a determination to head of their league. 
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hasize the virtue and the vice of schools, has, at all events, its When we arrive at the second volume, wo find the King 
emphasize tive of the other theory, which imagines them | “a huge, unshapen mass, seated, as before, like Tamburlaine, 
permet Nd erm 5 at all & in his “triumphal chair,” and bewailing himself, like Rolf the 
as without virtue or vic all. 


Gauger, that he is too heavy for any horse to carry. He still, how- 
5 : -, 2 whe 
ever, indulges in “ sensual witticisms and equivocal puns.” The 
" * thread of the story is now further complicated by an absurd 
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; a suitec 
was most commonly, in our opinion, well-founded. The general | mighty world-embracing thought” — language a i plishe 
current of opinion among well-informed contemporaries conveys, | surely, to a modern German army wae al at a fourth On th 
for the most part, a pretty fair estimate of a public man placed, | The romance ends with the yt 0 “4 ee Dr a its cu 
during many years, in an exalted station. We find it difficult to | marriage, soon followed by her death, of Katherine Parr. } of W 
believe that the prince, who, as was said in his own time, never Our author's historical errors are, upon the whole, less numerous sides 
spared man in his anger or woman in his desire,—and whom Sir | than might be expected. We will notice a few of the more nevel 
Walter Raleigh, expressing the voice of a subsequent generation, conspicuous. He tells us that Miles Coverdale, the venerable shire 

ronounced the most perfect ype and pattern of tyranny ever | translator of the Bible, was burnt by the Papists, confusing is no 
Settee have really been the magnanimous and enlightened | pim, a parently, with Tyndale. Miles Coverdale died quietly io goin, 
sovereign which modern criticism would fain represent him, his bed, at a good old age, in 1568. He terms Thomas Seymour time. 
The book before us throws scant light on this question. | [org Sudley, when, in truth, Seymour was not invested with that port 
Henry VIII. may or may not have been a cruel, unscrupulous | ¢jtle until the subsequent reign. He says that Katharine married ing 
tyrant, but the feeble, vacillating, and most ridiculous personage | seymour only thirty days after the king’s death. In reality, full carg 
depicted in these volumes by Herr Muhlbach he assuredly was not. | three months had elapsed. He says that Katharine died six Her 
The romance commences with the marriage of the heroine to | months after her last marriage. In reality, she lived over fifteen - . ean 
Henry VIII. By way of a suitable recreation for his bride, the | months afterwards. He says that Seymour was beheaded within . Fre 
King, who, as we are told en passant, was the earliest patron of the | three months after her death. In reality, he survived her more — 
legitimate drama in England, causes the “Curculio” of Plautus to be | than six months. He turns Anne Askew, the martyr, into Maria q I 
acted in the royal presence by the gentlemen of the court ; and Askew; and confounds a titular lord with a peer of the realm. But witl 
“ whenever Katharine blushed at the obscene and scurrilous jests | these are minor blemishes; his faults of style are much more 182 
of the Roman poet the King felt highly amused, and accompanied | trying to the reader. The work is overlaid with modern French whi 
the most indecent allusions and the most licentious passages with | phrases, and such strangely inappropriate terms as boudoir, Thi 
boisterous laughter and loud applause.” In the next chapter the piquant, recherché, and delassement, continually offend our eyes. Wi 
King appears “ in a large armchair mounted upon wheels, which, | ‘phe classical allusions, too, are more numerous than correct. Thus Cay 
instead of horses, was drawn by men, and to which, from a kind of | we read of the dragon’s teeth of Theseus, not of Cadmus. Upon | exl 
delicate flattery, was given the form and shape of a triumphal | the whole, we should advise Herr Muhlbach to choose some less . are 
chariot, so that he wholly forgot that it was not his achievements, | ambitious subject for his next attempt at historical portraiture. He ¥ shi 
but his corpulency, which had raised him to the victor’s car.” This | jg not, critical veracity obliges us to inform him, the literary pr 
sketch reminds us of Marlow’s hero, Tamburlaine, with his captive Holbein, destined to delineate in lasting colours the illustrious * 
monarchs, those personages of the court of Henry VIII. nes: 
“ Pampered jades of Asia, “ y? 
Who could not draw but thirty miles a day.” 

wi 

The King next regales his spouse with the pleasing spectacle of an | THE FIJIAN ISLANDS* th 
auto da fe, after which he addresses her in the following tender | . ‘di Sill hat of England and St he 
strain :—“ Yes, Kate, I love my own virgin bride truly and ten- | ‘m * 7 ; ‘* easel ’ M2 er See - he | i . ds f is 
derly, and as a test thereof, you may ask me for any favour you > Vit; gonad cty They el of the latter, are situated the is _—. 1, 
wish. Do you wish for jewels, or a mansion by the sea-side ? wai Sea 1s ey are ae oer on pep of Poly neat +] 
Would you like fine horses, or has any one perchance offended ete | oe hee ee e772 deel tes ott og a a nearly antipoda is 
whose head you would have?” Kate, however, declines the part: | to the entire continent of Africa ; but they have especial claum to 7 
of Herodias’s daughter, and the story proceeds. The reader will | interest on many distinct grounds, In the first place, they x 

remember, by the by, that when the King addressed his bride in this | chance to be the nearest land which vessels bound from Australia 


impassioned manner, she had been already twice a widow. A con- | y Panama are likely to fall in with, and as they lie at a distance of . 
spiracy is speedily formed against the Queen by Lord Douglas and | 2°00 miles from Sydney, may form an important station of re-fit i 
his daughter, Lady Jane, two fictitious characters, acting in concert | ™ future trans-oceanic routes. They are peculiarly interesting to k 
with Bishop Gardiner and Wriothesley, the chancellor, Lord | the ethnologist, as the soealis y where the black Papuan race that i 
Douglas and his daughter, we must observe, are Jesuit spies, | babits Australia, New Guinea, New Caledonia, and the neigh- 
emissaries of Loyola ; although the Order of Jesus had not then | P°Uring islands, is divided from the copper-coloured Polynesians of 
been more than about six years in existence. They discourse much | ‘he Test of the Pacific. The two races are brought face to face in 
Popish treason against the king, and favour us witha long history | Viti and in Tonga, and it is 
of his crimes. Their plots, howev 

John Heywood, the king’s jester 


; Se L 3 hard to say which proves the superior. 
er, are constantly frustrated by | In sterling qualities the Viti people seem to excel ; but in intrigue, 


or court fool, who is endowed | the Tonguese are the more dexterous of the two. The Viti are ) 
‘ 





with the useful faculty of overhearing the most private consul- pre-eminently the Cannibal Islands, for every inhabitant of fifty 
tations. During these intrigues, ‘Thomas Seymour, afterwards | Y¢@Ts and upwards has unquestionably assisted, in his 
Lord High Admiral and fourth husband of Katharine hr. | 2 cannibal feasts. 

busily engaged in making love alternately to the Princess Elizabeth Wesleyan missionaries, who have converted 70,000 natives, and 
and the Queen—a situation in which he strongly resembles Captain brought all the accessible territory under the spell of their moral 
Macheath between Polly and Lucy. The "King, meanwhile rule ; nay, they have at length subdued a man, Thakombau by 
remains in his normal state of ferocious cruelty. After bein , | name, who was the hero of all Vitian books of travel in times not 
first likened to a tiger, then toa hyena, and subsequently to a | long gone by, as the foremost warrior and the greatest man-eater in 


vulture, he is finally spoken of as a hungry alligator. He tells us the place. They have actually succeeded in converting even him 
himself that he is going respectability, who contents himself 


king by the wrath of God, and high-priest of into a douce, church-gc . 

the vengeance of the Most Hich. His courtiers endeavour to with a single wife in crinoline, and who responds to the name of 
soothe him by the most outrageous and clumsy flattery. ‘ Old!” Ebenezer. 

exclaims Lord Douglas, “ with these fire-flashing eyes, this unfur- | _ The Viti are in the uncomfortable state of incipient civilization, 
rowed brow, this noble and serene countenance! No,your majesty, | 1 the common British interpretation of the word. That is to say, 
kings, in common w : 


wing old.” H ith the gods, enjoy the privilege of never white renegades, ’cute traders, and devout missionaries have 
ge g old. enry, however, derives more substantial conso- | Pownced upon the natives ; the anievty dollar is becoming recog- 


youth, in 
Now they are a scene of triumph to the 


on from a banquet of “the most reche 














, : rché edibles, birds’ nests | ized as the rightful superior to personal qualification or hereditary 
from the Indies, capons from Calcutta [chickens must have | influence, Old customs are becoming ridiculous ; the Sabbath is 
* Katharine Parr; or, the Court of Hen Vili istori : 
Suite fae as ry - An historical romance. * Viti; an Account of a G t Mission to Viti 
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rigidly enforced. Rum shops are established, and the natives are 
learning to wear clothes supplied as per advertisement by the slop- 
shops, and suffer more in health from their use than from any of 
the recognized vices of European importation. Of course the 
poetry of savage life is disappearing, and the unhappy islanders 
domineered over, intrigued with, and tempted into quarrels by 
immigrating strangers, who have never been asked to come, but 
are too strong to be ousted, have appealed to Britain; whom they 
flatteringly consider the least objectionable of all the foreign 
powers, to take them under her aegis, and allow them to live with 
as few distractions as possible. Hence followed a political mission 
from England to Viti, to learn if the offer was genuine, and also to 
act contrary to the proverb, and narrowly scrutinize the mouth of 
the gift horse. Colonel Smythe was the principal person of the 
mission, and our author was his coadjutor and his botanical asso- 
ciate. The volume before us contains the information that these 
gentlemen collected. 

There were solid advantages to be gained by accepting the 
proffered cession, but a strong objection to the extension of 


British settlements has led, for the present, at least, to its refusal. | 


So long as the Viti do not fall into the hands of a powerful enemy, 
we may gain the same advantage from them whether they be 
British or not. 
suited for the growth of cotton. Dr. Seeman, who is an accom- 
plished naturalist, speaks with the utmost emphasis on this point. 
On the other hand, we do not yet know the extent of area suited to 
its cultivation. The size of all the islands put together equals that 
of Wales, but their surface is hilly, and is heavily timbered on the 
sides exposed to the trade winds. The produce of cotton can 
never be great when compared to the enormous wants of Lanca- 
shire, but its quality is sure to be of. the very best ; and a territory 
is not to be despised that has the capacity of keeping British mills 
going for a single week in the year, or even for the half of that 
time. The harbours of the Viti are undoubtedly well situated as 
ports of call on more than one great oceanic route. Ships return- 
ing from Australia round Cape Horn are usually in want of a 
cargo ; they could easily touch there and carry cotton homewards. 
Here, too, is the first place to the eastward of Sydney, where spars 
can be met with of a sufficient size to repair accidents. Lastly, the 
French occupation of New Caledonia and Tahiti would call for 
some counterpoise in the event of war with that power. 

The Viti were first seen by Tasman, and were first communicated 
with in 1808, The first Christian mission was established there in 
1822, when cannibalism was an everyday custom, the ovens in 
which human bodies were baked being rarely allowed to get cold. 
This state of things was much the same at the time of Commodore 
Wilkes’ visit in 1840, and continued in a modified degree when 
Captain Erskine saw them in 1852. At present cannibalism hardly 
exists, and the people in the parts of the island visited by foreigners 
are ashamed to talk of it. A story is told, we think by Erskine, to 
show how cannibalism was a regular, everyday fact, of a native 
preacher who illustrated Paley’s doctrine of a designer from the 
evidence of design. He took the mechanism of the hand for his 
subject, and, in describing its subtle anatomy, began, “ When 
you eat a hand,” Xc., &e. 

Judging from the numerous descriptions we have read of Viti, 
we should think there was good reason to class its inhabitants as 
the very highest specimens ofa purely black race. They appear to 
hold a still more prominent rafk among the black Papuans, than 
is occupied by the Mandingoes among the races of Western Africa. 
They are eminently handsome in feature and form ; decorous in 
their habits ; energetic and social. It is remarkable how genuine 
is the aristocracy of their chiefs ; they are physically a superior 
class, being taller and stronger, and far more accomplished than 
their subjects. Of course the chiefs are the better warriors, orators, 
and statesmen; but what peculiarly pleases us is to learn that 
they justly pride themselves on their superiority in every kind of 
industry and handicraft. They are the best canoe builders, the 
best agriculturists, and they excel in every art where competition 
is possible. Dr. Seeman compares the political discussions of these 
people with those of New Zealand, and declares that they excel 
them in logical acuteness, as far as the reasoning of men exceeds 
that of boys. The high qualities of the Viti chiefs are remarkably 
attested by the fact that when Erskine visited the islands, he found 
a white man who contentedly served a black chief in almost a 
menial capacity. It is almost incredible to us that such an inversion 
of the usual condition of the two races should occur anywhere in the 
African negro-land. 

There are many points of social relationship in the people of 
Viti that are exceedingly interesting to those who eagerly seek for 
evidence of a possible form of civilization really suitable to negroes. 
We wish we could learn more about the inner life of these people. 
Many of them work hard of their own free will, and they thoroughly 
enjoy life. They are energetic agriculturists, have clean com- 
fortable homes, and are eminently gregarious. One of their social 


institutions calls for a few words of description, for it goes far | 
There are large buildings in every | 


beyond our own club system. 
village called bures, where all the male population collect to spend 
the evening and to sleep at night. 
selves, separate from those of the adults. It is wholly contrary to 
Viti etiquette that any man, married or unmarried, should pass the 
night in their own homes. The-bures must. be very picturesque. 
The clean floors are sanded and well matted. Round their sides 
are ranged sleeping compartments, and between each compartment 
is a fire-place ; above-head is stored a sufficiency of firewood. As 
evening approaches the people flock in from all sides ; the hall is 
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Existing facts show them to be pre-eminently | 


The boys have bures to them- | 
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lighted up, a great brew is made of their national beverage 
“kava,” a delicacy manufactured by the process of mastication, 
and presenting the faintest possible attractions to an European 
appetite. The people. group themselves round the kava bowl, 
and there are jokes, and gossiping, and story-telling. Thus the 
people of Viti sit by the hour together, till the kava makes them 
sleepy—it does not intoxicate—and the men steal away one by one 
to their respective berths. At length everything is hushed, and all 
the world is asleep. It would be very amusing to learn the bye- 
laws, both tacit or expressed, of such an institution as this ; how 
harmony was insured, who regulated the programme of each 
evening, how bores and snorers were kept in order. British forms 
of civilization encourage separate houses and isolation of families, 
especially among the poor ; this is far more suitable to the stolid 
Anglo-Saxons than to the gregarious and vivacious natives of the 
South. The pleasures of life are to be reckoned by the aggregate 
balances of the small pleasures and pains of each minute that com- 
poses it. The exceptional pains and terrors of war and massacre 
have little counteracting weight against huge accumulations of 
trivial items. We are not clear that the inhabitant of Viti, as a 
savage liable to be clubbed and eaten, is necessarily a less happy 
man than when he has been manipulated by Europeans, who pro- 
tect him from violence but mulct him of his freedom and his 
national pride. The finch may be a happier bird in the bush than 
in the cage, though the latter shields him from the sparrow-hawk. 
It is, however, quite possible that the strong natural character of 
the Viti people may so bend the civilization that is forced upon 
them, as to direct it into a congenial growth. Indeed, Viti seems 
one of the most hopeful localities in the entire world, for a purely 
black race to develope a dignified and intelligent civilization of 
their own. 








SHORT NOTICES.* 


THE two first publications that we shall take for a passing notice 
this week are pretty volumes of standard lyrical poetry, newly 
illustrated by the wood-engraver’s art. Those snatches of song 
which are scattered through the plays of Shakespeare, though 
seldom consisting of “his native wood notes wild,’ but oftener 
borrowed from the repertory of popular ditties in his time, are yet 
most congenial, in their humour and pathos, to the dramatic life of 
his scenes ; but we are nevertheless glad to have them in a separate 
collection, along with a few of the choicest of his sonnets, accom- 
panied by Mr. Gilbert’s very graceful designs. Another pleasing 
gift-book of the present season is Wordsworth’s “ Poems for the 
Young,” in which the meditative hermit of Rydal Mount, with the 
characteristic purity and tenderness of his muse, speaks to the 
hearts of children. The artists have done their part with a true 
feeling of the poet’s intention ; and that pensive little maid, who, 
counting her brothers and sisters, between the churchyard and her 
cottage home, persists in declaring that “ We are seven,” looks, in 
the wisdom of her simplicity, quite secure of a hope which the 
human heart will on no account deny. 

New novels crowd upon us so fast, that we must dispose of a 
batch of them with a mere glance at the ground-plot of each story, 
and the merits or faults of its style; for we have not leisure to 
criticise in detail the manner in which incidents and characters are 
worked out. The first we notice shall be “ Sephas,” which is the 
story of a youth much troubled and torn asunder by torturing con- 
flicts of religious opinion, till, after running the gauntlet of contro- 
versy between the Methodists, the Freethinkers, and the Roman- 
ists, he dies serenely, with a gleam of Christian consolation through 
the “cloudy skies” of his life. There is a boldness of handling 
and a certain rough vigour about this work of fiction which are not 
always found in novels written fora religious purpose ; we cannot, 
however, relish the forced jocularity of its lighter scenes. 

“The Family at the Lea” is, on the contrary, a quiet and 
wholesome both, evidently the production of a lady, who has a 
correct and unaffected style. The story is told by Miss Alice 
Neville, the only child of a country “pare: in Yorkshire. 
Her aunt Margaret, a rather imperious though kindly and right- 
minded matron, comes, herself a widow, to take care of the 
widower’ household, bringing a cousin Laura, whose fragile love- 
liness bespeaks our compassion for her premature fate. Gentlemen 
visitors, among them a baronet and a clergyman, whom no young 
ladies’ novel can do without, bring to the Family at the Lea a fair 
occasion for the due accomplishment of female destinies by sober 
courtship and matrimony, though broken by serious troubles. . The 
tone of feminine propriety and gentleness which pervades this 
novel deserves to be commended. ee 

We cannot give the same praise to Miss Julia Tilt’s “Countess 
Dowager ;” a series of unconnected tales, characterized bya boisterous 
by artificial vivacity, and a reckless spirit of banter, which are not 
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exactly to our taste in a book desi 1ed by its authoress ba ™ 
entertainment of “her young people.” The style is too much ng 
by colloquial slang, while the incidents here and there apqeene Teo 
abruptly near to the illicit courses of disreputable a By 
questionable if any moral benefit can be got out of Miss , s 
narrative of such an adventure as that of the young guardsman, 
who, having been entrapped into marrying the pretended daughter 
of a foreign baron, afterwards finds her to be an impostor, the 
profligate wife of a French waiter. The tone of hard, knowing 
worldliness in which the follies and vices of society are here dealt 
with, is the more displeasing, as it is not redeemed by an absence of 
the most besetting faults of feminine “4 ship. 

Very different in spirit is “ Katie, or the Simple Heart,” a story 
of child-like duty and affection, with a decided religious tone. 
Katie is made a very loveable, good girl, and we are sorry when she 
is sorely tried with a false imputation of naughtiness, from which 
she is ultimately cleared. She has also a narrow escape of drown- 
ing, and suffers long from a spinal injury, the result of a fall, 
which endears her all the more to the family circle, as. it calls 
forth, more than ever, the sweetness and truthfulness of her dis- 
position. : 

« Clarissa,” too, is professedly a book for young ladies, and by 
no means unfit for their perusal. The heroine, who relates her 
own story, ascribes a thousand misfortunes of her life to one fatal 
error—the firm belief that her own judgment must be right. We fancy 
that it would be just as easy to illustrate the reverse maxim, by 
describing the inconstant and unhappy course of a person haunted 
by the suspicion that his or her own judgment would probably be 
wrong. Butas we cannot here pause to discuss the moral of this 
fictitious autobiography, it is only to be said that the interest of it 
mainly depends on the doubtfulness of Clarissa’s parentage, and 
on the vicissitudes of her social position, from the union work- 
house in which she received her early training, through her various 
experiences in a boarding-school and in her employment as a 
governess, till, by an intricate series of events, she becomes the 
heiress of Mervyn Hall, and bride of the virtuous man of her 
choice. It is rather an old-fashioned sort of novel, such as our 
grandmothers liked. 

“Pattie Durant” is one of that class of domestic romances 
based upon a precise imitation of the old English style, and upon 
2 minute study of the habits and manners of our ancestors, which 
were first attempted with marked success by the authoress of 
“The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell” nearly twenty 
years ago. ‘This little book is a tale of personal hardships and of 
patient well-doing in the case of the family of one of the ejected 
Nonconformist ministers of 1662, The conception is not unskil- 
fully worked out, and in good keeping with the modes of thought 
and sentiments prevailing in that age. Pattie is the niece of the 
worthy ejected minister ; her letters and her diary tell most of the 
story. 

A “ King Play” was the title vulgarly bestowed, in the middle 
ages, upon those mystery-dramas enacted in the churches at Christ- 
mas, which often represented the homage of the “ Kings,” or Wise 
Men of the East, at the cradle of Bethlehem. But the story which 
Mrs. Freeman here relates is that of Lambert Simnel, the Oxford 
baker's boy; who, being used as a tool of conspiracy by the enemies 
of Henry VII.’s reign, did, for a brief space, play at being a king, 
and having then been saved from the axe and the gallows, thanks 
to the royal clemency, became his Majesty’s falconer. The 
story of Gerald Fitzgerald, a little son of the Earl of Kildare, one 
of the victims of Henry VIII., is equally authentic ; the orphan 
child’s escape, after the death of his father, from his destined 
bondage at the English court, and his residence in France and 
Italy till the attainder of his family was reversed, are incidents 
very suitable for an historical romance, but are feebly and scantily 
treated here. 

7 sats and by his own account of himself, the least of all, comes 

Minimus,” with a little volume of “ Parvula,” in the shape of 
verse, moeey about the little flowers, the little birds, and the 
innocent little girls. The author has learned all the Wordsworthian 
tones and tricks, as a bullfinch may be taught to sing like a thrush, 
until we hear nothing of its natural note. In his concluding 
stanzas, he wonders what he shall do when he goes to Heaven :-— 


**T wonder whether I shall still 


Love rhyming as I love it now, 
Or if her wise Creator will 


With other tastes my soul endow.” 


Me € seriously advise him to wait and see; let him desist from 
rhyming until then ! 








MUSIC. 


Tuat leviathan i institut 
' Viathan of musical ins S ic 
SeieiaWilehs tay titutions, the Sacred Harmonic 
. a S “band and chorus of nearly seven hundred per- 
I ‘ v ; > e © 
. ro 4 seonanes its concerts on Friday, the 16th inst., with Mendel- 
ssohn's “Athalie” and Mozart’s « Requiem.” Mendelssohn's “Athalie” 
; one of my ay series of musical works, including also his illus- 
rations to udipus,” “ Anti ’ ‘ : 
Tecate” whic pus, “ Antigone,” and the “Midsummer Night’s 
ream, Ww 1ich the late King of Prussia commissioned the composer to 
produce for performance at Berlin. In these works, so different in 
rs - ’ 
style and treatment, Mendelsohn has given abundant proof of that 
Ty : : roo 
acramatic ar thin . 
= . and versatile power which, had he lived a few years longer, 
would doubtless have culminated in a grand stage work. The frac 
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ments which he has left of his projected opera “ Lorely,” w , 
the opinion that its completion would have given Mendelssohn as high 


| aplace in the romantic musical drama as he has achieved in every other 


walk of the art. His minor and earlier stage works, charming as they 


are, can scarcely be taken into any account in estimating his mature 


genius; but of his strong dramatic faculty there are many proofs in 
his works, and none more striking than the contrast between the 
graceful elegance and sportive fancy by which he has given an addi- 
tional charm to Shakespeare’s imaginative poetry, and the broad, bold 
vigour, classical simplicity, and deep gravity with which he has 
clothed the serious dramas of the Greek and French tragic poets, 
“ Athalie’’ had previously been performed here, but was first heard in 
its full sublimity and grandeur at the concerts of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, whose massive chorus and excellent orchestra are heard to the 
highest advantage in the mixed effects which this work presents of 
grand vocal simplicity and elaborate instrumental colouring. The 
performance in this instance was marked by the same general 
excellence as those of former seasons. 

The overture, with its simple commencing phrase of churchlike 
melody—gradually developing into dramatic warmth and passion, but 
still chastened by the serious earnestness of the work to which it is the 
prelude—was given with a superb effect, the merit of which must be 


| equally shared by the energetic conductor, Mr. Costa, and the band of 








artists over whom he presides, The chorus, also, was admirable 
throughout ; among many passages that might be cited, that for the 
male voices in unison, beginning “O Sinai,” was remarkable for 
steadiness of intonation and earnest expression. Here we may point 
out two instances of the difference between a great and an ordinary 
mind, as evidenced in this yery work; the occasional use of the chorus 
in unison, and the employment of harps among the instruments of the 
orchestra. These features, which are so often suggestive of weakness 
and puerility, are, in “ Athalie,” productive of the most powerful 
effects. The “ March of Levites,” with the sublime episode which 
occupies the place of the trio ordinarily appended to a march, was 
given with grand effect. The solo singers were Miss Parepa, 
Mrs. Netherclift (late Miss Fanny Rowland), and Madame Sainton 
Dolby. The duet, “ Ever Blessed Child,’ and the trio, “ Hearts 
Feel that Love Thee,” were charmingly sung by the soloists, who 
were well supported and not overpowered by the accompanying 
chorus. 

Mr. Bartholomew's text, by which the musical pieces are linked 
together, was admirably declaimed by Mr. Phelps, whose clear and 
deliberate enunciation was perfectly intelligible even in that most 
trying place for elocutionists, Exeter Hall. Mozart’s “ Requiem,” which 
followed “ Athalie,” is likewise no novelty at these concerts, where 
both those great works seem destined long to hold their attractive 
power. The “ Requiem,” into which Mozart infused the serious pathos 
of his dying thoughts, is fall of the composer’s earnest aspirations 
after another and a higher life, mixed with the pathetic grief insepar- 
able from a parting with this world. It is impossible to deny that, 
together with much that is in the highest style of religious sublimity, 
there is also a strong infusion of merely human sentiment in this great 
work, For the former qualities we would point, among other ir- 
stances, to the choruses, “ Requiem wternam,” “ Kyrie,” ‘ Rex 
tremendee,” and the “ Domine Jesu,” than which there is nothing more 
sublime in the whole range of the art; while in the ‘ Lacrymosa,” 
and even in the delicious “ Benedictus,” it is impossible to deny that 
the beautiful and the human predominate over the awful and the 
reverent. If, however, mundane beauty and sentiment be recognised 
as compatible with religious awe and grandeur, then Mozart’s 
“Requiem” stands alone in the art. There is very little doubt 
that had Mozart’s life been prolonged, he would have made a wider 
distinction between the sacred and secular styles, owing to the 
influence which he derived, only in his later years, from the choral 
works of Bach and Handel. Mozart's “ Requiem” is, however, an 
unexampled combination of the severe grandeur of Michael Angelo 
with the exquisite loveliness of Raffaelle; and doubtless it is to this 
latter feature that the “ Requiem” owes much of its power to please 
so vast an audience as that of Exeter Hall. The work was given with 
great completeness and effect; the solo singers being Miss Parepa, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. G. Perren, and Mr. Weiss, Mr. Perren 
having replaced Mr. Montem Smith at very short notice. The hall 
was crowded even to inconvenience by an assemblage whose enthu- 
siastic reception of music of such high order afforded another proof, if 
any were wanting, of the growth of sound musical taste among ws- 
** Elijah” is announced for February 6th. 

At the last Monday Popular Concert, a quintet for stringed instru- 
ments, by Franz Schubert (a posthumous work), was played for the 
first time, and, judging by its reception, certainly not for the last time. 
The work belongs to that abstract order in which form and proportion 
are comparatively disregarded, and a dreamy idealism pursues its 
wayward course unfettered by any laws of symmetrical construction. 
Such works, therefore, cannot be judged by any comparison with 
the school of Haydn and Mozart, with whom perfection of design 
and balance of detail were all-important requisites. Beethoven, 
that great innovator on the previous forms and canons of the 
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art, was undoubtedly the model whom Schubert had in view in | 


his instrumental works, which, long and diffuse as they mostly 
are, must be looked on as musical reveries and dream-like 
fancies; and the hearer who would enjoy them must surrender 
himself entirely to the capricious guidance of imaginative but un- 
controlled genius. Listened to in this spirit, the quintet in C can 
scarcely fail to exercise a charm, and hence the delight which it 
imspired in the audience of St. James’s Hall on Monday night. It 
was admirably played by Messrs. Sainton, Ries, Webb, Paque, und 
Piatti, by whom its very great difficulties and varied shades of expres- 
sion were rendered with a perfection that evidenced high individual 
skill and much general rehearsal. The other instrumental pieces 
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were Schumann’s quintet for pianoforte and stringed instruments, | 
Beethoven’s sonata for piano and violin in C minor, Haydn’s solo | 


sonata in E flat, and a quaint romance of Viotti’s for violoncello ; Herr 
Pauer being the pianist, and Signor Piatti the violoncellist, which is 
as much as to say that these pieces were played to perfection. 


Herr Pauer deserves high praise for his occasional introduction of | 
Schumann’s music, in spite of the adverse opinion of most of the | 


London critics. With many points fairly open to criticism, Schumann 
yet offers much that is worthy of mure genial recognition than has 
hitherto been shown here, as we may on some future occasion still 
further enforce. The vocal music included a song by the Russian 
composer, Glinka, which presented little to distinguish it from the 
average ballad of home manufacture, though expressively sung by Miss 
Banks, who likewise gave ‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” from Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan’s music to the “ Tempest,” being encored in the latter. 
song, requiring orchestral accompaniments, should scarcely have 
found a place in a selection of chamber music; and the same remark 


applies to the song from “Elijah” (“If with all your hearts’’), | 


although Mr. Reeves’ expressive and powerful singing was sufficient 
to overbalance any such small objection. No similar exception, how- 
ever, could be taken to Beethoven’s “ Adelaide,” in his choice and 
execution of which Mr. Sims Reeves evinced both his taste as a 
musician and his accomplishments as a vocal artist. Spohr’s 
‘** Nonetto ”’ will be the novelty at the next concert. 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Tue central sun of our own planetary system being the only self- 
luminous body, at least to any extent, in it, it was natural to suppose 
that a like arrangement would be the case with those other solar 
systems the existence of which is revealed to us by those bodies 
belonging to them which are self-luminous, and which to us are their 
only visible parts. It was equally natural to infer that in such of 
those systems there was, as in our own, a relatively quiescent body in 


This | 


the centre, giving light and heat to a greater or smaller number of | 
opaque planets revolving round it at different distances and with | 


different velocities. 

That this, however, was not the universal rule, was first shown by 
the discovery of binary stars, which are examples of one luminous body 
revolving round another; but not until recently has it been found that 
there are cases even of the absolute reversal of this arrangement. 


of which, remarkably enough, is the brightest of all the fixed 
stars — Sirius. It had been previously known that the proper 
motion of the great ‘‘ Dog-star’’ was variable, when Dr. Peters, 
of Altona, in 1851, showed that the variations in right ascension 
admitted of explanation by the hypothesis that it was revolving round 
some invisible body,—the period of its revolution being about fifty 
years. If this hypothesis were true, it was evident that it must be 
capable of explaining the variations of the proper motion in declination 


has been given in the last number of the Astronomical Society’s 
** Monthly Notices’? by the Astronomer Royal ; and in the preceding 
number is a notice, by Mr. Lynn, of the Greenwich Observatory, of a 
paper by Herr Auwers, discussing similar variations in the proper 
motion of Procyon, the principal star of Canis Minor; the conclusion 
arrived at being that that star also revolves round an invisible or opaque 
companion in a period of about forty years. Auwers has even computed 
approximately the mass of the dark body around which he supposes Pro- 
cyon to move, and finds that it must be at least nearly half that of our 
sun. This calculation depends upon a value of the annual parallax of 
Procyon, which the astronomer has found, by means of the Kénigsberg 
heliometer, to amount to 0-12. He has also determined in the same 
manner the annual parallax of 61 Cygni, the first that was measured 
by Bessel. His value, 0”:57, is considerably greater than Bessel’s, 
which was only 0°37, and this difference throws some doubt upon 
both; but as the former agrees pretty closely with another observation 
obtained by Struve with the great Pulkowa refractor, and is deter- 
mined in a manner somewhat more direct than Bessel’s, it is probably 
not far from the truth. If so, the distance of the star 61 Cygni is 
about thirty-four billions of miles, while Auwers’ value of the 
parallax of Procyon gives to it a distance of 170 billions. 


That old geological enigma—the “ Parallel Roads to Glen Roy’’—has 


again elicited a spirited discussion at the Geological Society. Not | 


content with the unsatisfactory state of the various explanatory theories, 
which have been generated to account for those singular, narrow, 
perfectly level ridges around the hill-slopes of that famous glen, Mr. 
Jamieson in the summers of the last and the preceding years visited 
that region, and whilst examining all its physical and geological details, 
tested in every way he could conceive each of the theories of former 
observers. 
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REVIEW. 


The first of these theories, that the glen had been barred up by 
rocky materials, so that a lake of great depth had been retained 
behind the barrier, he considered to be untenable, because no relics of 
such an earth-barrier could now be found. The diluvial theory of 
Mackenzie, the inundation-wave theory of Professor Rogers, who 
presumed the successive rolls of gigantic waves, produced by some 
enormous disturbances in the Atlantic, were also tested by facts and 
rejected ; it being evident that water had occupied the glen for a long 
time, and in so quiescent a state that not the slightest deviation from 
horizontality in any of these “parallel roads” had been detected by 
practised engineers who had made an instrumental survey of 


| them. Darwin’s old theory of an emergence of the land from the 


sea was next examined and found unsupported. And finally the 
suggestion of Agassiz, that their origin was to be attributed to 
ice-action, was taken up. The author accepted this theory as a 
basis, and in his paper developed at length the evidences of its 
correctness ; the conclusions to which he arrived being, that lake- 
waters of great depth—the lowest of these parallel roads being 870 feet 
high— had been pent upby an enormous glacier, filling certain of the 
contiguous glens, and that, as this barrier successively shrank, the 
water-level of the lake stood at different heights, the “ parallel-roads”’ 
being its beach-lines marking the successive horizons at which it became 
periodically stationary. With respect to the age of these roads, the 
author compared them with the well-known “ old coast-beach ”’ of the 
Scottish land, now some 40 feet above sea-level, and considered them 
to be of posterior date to it. As the “ 40-feet beach,” according to the 


| evidence of the mollusca preserved in it, which are mainly of the Boreal 
| fauna, is newer than the Clyde beds, the fossils of which belong to the 


Arctic fauna, the “ parallel roads” must be, geologically speaking, of 
comparatively recent origin. 


The new commercial treaty just signed at Calcutta gives an interest 
to one of the subjects brought under the notice of the Ethnological 
Society, ‘On the Nations and Tribes of British Burmah,” by Lieut.- 
Colonel Phayre, her Majesty’s Commissioner for that province. 

Burmah consists of what was once Arracan, Pegu and Tennaserim, 
extending from the tenth to the twentieth degree of north latitude, 
and having an inter-tropical area of three times the extent of Ireland. 
It is the alluvial tracts of this province, and not Bengal, that fur- 
nishes Europe with the yearly amount of 12,500 tons of rice. The 
native inhabitants throughout the province are of the same race, and 
which extends from the eastern boundary of Bengal to the west 
of China. In stature they are stout, squab, and heavy; with com- 
plexions more or less brown; the features flat; hair copious, lank, 
coarse and black—but beard and whiskers almost nominal. This race 
differs essentially from every other; and in civilization, and probably 
in intellectual power, is much below the Hindu and greatly below the 
Chinese. European writers have lately denominated it the Hindo- 
Chinese ; but it is only in a geographical sense that it has any claim 
to this designation, for unquestionably it does not consist of any 
admixture of those two races. The native population of British 
Burmah exists in two very different social conditions; and many 
distinct languages are spoken. The nations of the plains—always 
determined by the course and character of the great rivers—beyond 
the British territory are the Siamese, Cambojans, and the Annamese, 
or people of Cochin-China. 

The principal nations have for centuries adopted the Buddhist religion, 
with the exception of the Annamese, who have only partially done so. 
The rude tribes are in avery different condition. They have very small 
knowledge of the useful arts, although not ignorant of them. Their 


| agriculture consists in the cultivation of roots, and in snatching from 


. . | the virgin forest a corn crop off land not reclaimed, but used for the 
Two such instances are now tolerably clearly established ; one | “ br P . 


moment, and abandoned for a similar crop from fresh lands—a practice 
prevalent among many rude peoples of the tropical East. They are 
not, however, Buddhists; they have no priesthood, no temples, no 
systematic religion, but abundance of superstitions ; of letters they 
are wholly ignorant. A few of the tribes are predatory, but the 
majority inoffensive. They dwell in the mountains and narrow valleys, 
but never in the plains; their social condition being, seemingly, 


| entirely determined by physical geography. A census is taken every 





| year. 
as well as in right ascension; and this test has been successfully | 4nq 4} 1 le to about 350,000. The Sans, or, as they are 
applied by Mr. Safford, of Harvard College, U.S., an account of which | wen ee ee et eee ge y 


In 1861 the native civilized inhabitants amounted to 1,400,000, 


better known to us, the Laos, all recent emigrants, to 46,000; the 
mixed race, descended from Arabs, Persians, and the Mahommedans 
of Hindustanee, above 20,000 ; natives of Hindustan, who had resorted 
to the country, chiefly since its British occupation, for good trade and 
high wages, 73,000; Chinese, nearly all recent immigrants, 10,000. 
To these Asiatic people is to be added a miscellaneous group of Malays, 
Javanese, &c., numbering 25,000. 

Finally come the rulers and masters of the land, so widely differing 
in race and civilization ; and these—men, women, and children—were 
but 2,562! The total of the census was 1,897,897, exclusive of the 
military. In 1859 the numbers were 948,731. Thus in two years the 
population had been doubled. This could only have resulted from a great 
immigration; which has taken place chiefly from the neighbouring 
Burmese territory. This immigration has now been in progress for 
five years, and is still going on, so that, no doubt, at this moment the 
actual numbers exceed two millions. If the whole of this number 
were packed into the ten thousand square miles of the alluvial tracts 
of the Irawadi, the density would be only two hundred per square mile, 
or not one-half that of an ordinary populous province of the Gangetic 
plain. The work of education and conversion to Christianity was 
commenced about forty years ago by the late Dr. Judson, an American 
missionary, but it made little progress until the sovereignty of the 
country was assumed by ourselves. It is believed that not fewer 
than fifty thousand of the inhabitants of British Burmah have now 
been converted. The majority of those amenable to conversion 
have belonged to the rude tribes ; the more advanced, with a teaching 
and religion of their own, having resisted both conversion and European 
education. In reply to Mr. Oliphant, who took part in the discussion, 
the President, Mr. Crawfurd, said as to an extensive trade be- 
tween Burmah and China, that he did not think it possible, the inter- 
mediate country being mountainous, and the valleys often inhabited by 
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: : ee bade 
datory tribes ; and when the traders got into China, it was in 

the wildest and most thinly populated district of the whole empire ; 
and there was still another unpropitious region, although not so bad, 
to be passed over before the populous heart of China was gained. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES: 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay. 


ARCHITECTS—Conduit-street, Hanover-square, at $ P.M. ' 

GEOGRAPHICAL—Burlington House, at 8} p.m. 1. “ Proposed Route to Siam 
across the Isthmus of Kran.” By Capts. Fraser and Forling. 2. * Visit to 
the Island of Tsusima.” By Laurence Oliphant, Esq. 

LONDON INSTITUTION—Finsbury Circus, at 7 P.M. “ Sculpture.” By Professor 
Westmacott, R.A. 

MEDICAL—324, Great George-street, Hanover-square, at 8} P.M. ‘* Spontaneous 
Closure of the Axillary Artery after Division by Gun-shot Wound.” By 
Mr. C. W. Coolthrop. 

ACTUARIES—12, St. James’s-square, at 7 p.. ‘‘ On the Calculation of Survivor- 
ship Annuities by the Columnar Method.” By Mr. Jas. Meikle. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL—12, Bedford-row, at 7 P.M. (Anniversary.) 


TUESDAY. 
MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, at 8} P.M. 
CIVIL ENGINEERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, at $8 P.M. Con- 
tinued Discussion on ‘‘ Railway Telegraphs.” 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 P.x. 
Animal Mechanics.” 
ZOOLOGICAL—11, Hanover-square, at 9 P.M. 
By Mr. G. Krafft. 





Professor Marshall ‘* On 
‘¢On a New Australian Mammal.” 


WepwnespbaY. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION—322, Sackville-street, at 8} p.m. 1. “On 
Ancient Literary Frauds and Forgeries.” By Mr. Madden. 2. ‘‘ On Sepul- 
chral Discoveries at Stapleford Tawney Church, Essex.”” By Mr. Turner. 3. 
**On the Discovery of Roman Remains at Combe Wood, Bath, and Exhibition 
of the Antiquities found by Mr. Cruickshank.” By Mr. Syer Cuming. 

LONDON INSTITUTION—Finsbury Circus, at 7 p.m. ‘Commercial Law.” By 
G. W. Hastings, LL.B. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi, a 8 P.x. 


THURSDAY. 
ROYAL SOCIETY—Burlington House, at 8} p.m. 
by Charcoal.” By Dr, Angus Smith, F.R.S. 
ANTIQUARIES—Somerset House, at 8} p.m, 
ARTISTS AND AMATEURS—Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, at 8 P.M. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 e.m. Professor Frankland ‘On 
Chemical Affinity.” 


‘On the Absorption of Gases 


Frrpay. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 8 Pp... 
between Science and Art.””’ By Cardinal Wiseman. 


LONDON INSTITUTION—Finsbury-circus, at 7 p.m. ‘‘ Non-Metallic Elements.” 
By Professor Field. 


*€On the Points of Contact 


SATURDAY. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION—<Albemarle-street, at3r.a. Mr, W. 8. Savory ‘* On Life 
and Death.”’ 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 








Ace’s (Rev. D.) Treatise on Auricular Confession, 


Feap., clotk 
3s. 6d. ot 


Amy Lawrence, the Freemason’s Daughter. By J. F. Smith. Royal 
8vo., boards, 2s. 

Annette ; or, Ears to Hear. New Edition, fcap., cloth, 2s. 

Barlee’s (Ellen) A Visit to Lancashire in December, 1862. Feap., 


cloth, limp, 1s. 6d. 
Bible (the) in the Workshop. A Refutation of Bishop Colenso. By 
two Working Men. Crown 8vo., sewed, 1s. 6d. 
Booty 8 (F.) Aids to Stamp Collectors. Third edition, feap., sewed, 1s. 
Cairns’ (Dr. John) Romanism and Rationalism as opposed to pure 
Christianity. Feap., sewed, 1s. 
Campin’s (F'.) Practical Treatise on Mechanical Engineering. 8vo., 
cloth, 27s. 
Cavalier Songs and Ballads of England, 1642 to 1684. 
Charles Mackay. Fcap., cloth, 5s. 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, Memoirs of. By Henry Woodhead. Two 
vols. Crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


Cobbin’s (Rev. Ingram) Bible Reader’s Handbook. 
82mo., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


Edited by 


New edition, 


Colenso.— Bishop Colenso and the Pentateuch; or, the Bible in the | 


Gospel. By “ Alpha.” 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
Cups and their Customs. Post 8vo., boards, 2s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s (L. P. R. F.) Histoire de France. 
12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ao (B.) Novels. Cheap edition. Vivian Grey. Feap., sewed, 
s. 
Drexelius (Jeremy). The Heliotropium; or, Conformity of the H 
ao to the Divine. Translated by Rev. R. N. Shutie. =, ae, 
21s. 
Edgar’s (J. G.) Danes, Saxons, and Normans; or, Stori 
8, Bi ; t 8 F 
erg Illustrated. 8vo0., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. sb aeieanen 
“dgeworth’s (Maria) Moral Tales. New Edition. Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d 
aera (T.) Shall we register Title ? the Objections to Land ‘ond 
“ae a eld stated and answered. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
4@1 : iti 
cloth, am ge or, Lessons of Self-Control. New Edition. 
a and Garden Guide. Vol. V. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
ae ( veneral C. R.) Engravings of Rare and Unpublished Greck 
oms. Part Il.—Asia and Africa. 4to., sewed, 7s. 6d. 


F ‘ pt i i i 
many 8 (Mrs. T. G.) Stories from English History. 


Friendless and Helpless. By Hel 
> len B , 
Gordon 8 Educational Sette. ‘Adva arg 
Scientific. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d 

Part II.—Literary. Crown 8vo 

. ; -» Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Gordon’s School and Home Series, Gulliver's "raven 
4d. each, sewed ; or in One vol., 8vo., cloth limp, : 


Eighth edition, 


Feap. 


Fcap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Grote’s (George) History of Greece. New Edition. 
Guy’s (Joseph) School Question-book. 


Historical Lessons in 


Howitt’s (Wm.) Letters on Transportation. 
Hughes’ (Wm.) Geography of British History. 
Hutton’s (Barbara) Monday Morning: 
Imogene; or, the Flowers and Fruits of Rome. 
Is Geology Antagonistic to Scripture ? 


Israel (The) of the Alps: a -History of the Waldenses. 


Jackson (Thos.). 


Labourers in the Vineyard. 


Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book for 1863. 
Lincoln’s (Rev. W.) The Javelin of Phinehas ; or, Christ’s own Judg. 


London Catalogue (The) of Periodicals, 1863. 
Mackenzie’s (Rev. W. 


Macleod’s (Rev. Norman) The Gold Thread. 





Marryat’s (Captain) Novels. 





Practical Photography on Glass and Paper. 





Procter’s (Miss Adelaide) Legends and Lyrics. 


8vo., cloth, | 


Wraxall’s (L.) The Fife and Drum; or, Would be a Soldier. 


16mo., cloth, | 


need Reading-book. Part IL— | 


Two Parts, | 





Gordon’s (Margaret) Leaves of Healing, for the Sick and Sorrowful, 


New Edition. Royal 16mo., cloth, 2s. 


Grant’s (C.) Hints on the Destruction of the Red Spider, Green Fly, 


&c. Feap. sewed, 1s. 


Green’s (Rev. J.) The Insect Hunter’s Companion, with an Essay on 


Pupa Digging. Feap. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

In Eight Vols, 
8vo., cloth, £5. 12s. 

Twelfth edition, revised, 
12mo., bound, 4s. 6d. 

English and French. 
Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


By the Author of 
« Lessons on Objects.” 


Houdin’s (Robert) The Sharper Detected and Exposed. Crown 8yo., 


cloth, 6s. 

Crown 8vo., sewed, 1s, 

Feap., cloth, 8s. 6d. 

How to get Through it, 
32mo., cloth, 1s. 

By M. H. Crown 
Svo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 

By an M.A. of Cambridge, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

New edition, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

The Mourning Mother Comforted; Passages in 


Prose and Verse. Feap. cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


Jowett’s (Rev. W.) Christian Visitor. Vol. 1. Genesis toJob. Fourth 


edition. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Sketches of the Lives of Eminent 
Christians. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By M. H. 


Lawrence Struilby ; or, Observations and Experiences in Australia. 


Edited by Rev. J. Graham. Fcap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


12mo., cloth, 4s. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Royal 8vo., sewed, Is. 
Fourth thousand. 


ment upon Christendom. 

B.) Bible Characters. 

Feap., cloth, 5s. 

Fourth edition. Royal 

16mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cheap edition. The Pacha of Many 
Tales. Feap., sewed, 1s. 

Meyrick’s (S.) ‘ Dismissal on Suspicion:” a Letter to Lord Ranelagh. 
Svo., sewed, Is. 

Morton’s (J. C.) The Prince Consort's 
Memoir. 4to., cloth, £2. 12s. 6d. 

Mothers in Council. By the Author of “ Plain Words about Sickness.” 
Second edition. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Museum (The), a Quarterly Magazine of Education, Literature, &. 
Two vols., 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Musical Directory, Register, and Almanac, 1863. 12mo., sewed, 2s. 

Pattie Durant: a Tale of 1662. By “‘Cycla.” Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

py (Sir Morton) Taxation, its Levy and Expenditure. 8vo., cloth, 

ts. 

se Fables, Latin, from the Text of Schwabe. 18mo., cloth, 
s. 6d. 

Pierce’s (C.) The Household Manager. 

Potts’ (Robert) Liber Cantabrigiensis. 


Farms: an Agricultural 


Fcap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Part 2, boards, 4s. 6d. 


Part I. Fifth edition. 
Crown octavo, cloth, 1s. 


Prayers, Texts, and Hymns, for those in Service. Feap., 8vo., sewed, 


1s. cloth. 


Vol. I. Seventh 


edition. Feap., cloth, 5s. 
Sir Aberdour ; or, the Sceptic, a Romaunt. By W. P. Purcell. Crown 
octavo, cloth, 4s. 
Sowerby’s (J. E.) British Wild Flowers, with descriptions. By C. H. 
Johnson. New Edition. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 
Shepherd’s (H. J.) New Commentaries on the Laws of England. 
Fifth edition. Edited by J. F. Stephen. Four vols. 8vo., £4. 48- 
re Queen Isabel, and other Verses. By M. 8. Fcap., cloth, 
s. 6d. 


Thornton’s (R.) Elementary Treatise on Land Surveying and Levelling: 
Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Tulloch’s (Dr. John) Beginning Life: Chapters for Young Men. Sixth 
thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Thoughtful Hours. By H.H.L. 16mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


| Warburton’s (Dr. W., Bishop of Gloucester) Life. By Rev. J. 8. 


Watson. 8vo., cloth, 18s. 

Webb’s (Mrs. J. B.) Naomi; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. [Illus- 
trated. New edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

mene (Rev. H. M.) Latin Prose Exercises. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

Wilson’s (General Sir Robert) Life. Edited by the Rev. Herbert 
Randolph. Two vols. 8vo., cloth, £1. 6s. 

Wise’s (J. R.) The New Forest: its History and Scenery. Illustrated. 
New edition. Small 4to., cloth, gilt, 21s. 

Tilus- 

trated. 8vo., cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. Grote has requested us to correct an impression to which some 
remarks in the LONDON REVIEW may, she thinks, have given rise,— 
that in her writings she in any degree impugns the permanent 
character of matrimonial obligations. We are happy to have her 
authority for giving such an impression the most complete denial, 
and for explaining that Mrs. Grote’s doctrines on the subject do not 
go further than the justice of bringing the opportunity of separatio’s 
where rightly demanded, within the reach of all classes alike. 
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